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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHILDREN ARRIVE AT THE FOLLY. 

NE bright day in the early spring, two 
dusty flies drove up to the door of Chilcot 
Folly, and out of them tumbled or jumped 
a number of pale-faced children, two nurses, and a 
young governess ; besides, numerous toys, dolls, and 
packages of all shapes and sizes. 

In a few minutes the children were all scampering 
about, laughing and shouting, quite delighted to be 
on their own legs once more. 

All but one pale, large-eyed little boy, who sat 
down wearily on a garden chair. He was soon joined 
by a tall girl of about fifteen, with a very sweet face, 
who looked at him quite anxiously as she said — 

' Is not this a pretty place, dear ? You will soon 
get well and strong here, won't you ? * 
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2 Clement's Trial and Victory. 

*I don't know/ answered Clement. 

' Are you very tired, darling ? ' asked the girl. * I 
wanted to take you round and find out all the pretty 
places ; but perhaps you would rather rest a little first ?' 

* Yes, I would rather rest first,' answered the boy ; 
'my back aches and my head aches. I can't get 
the noise of the train out of it. I hate horrid trains.' 

' Never mind, dear ; you will soon be better now. 
There is Miss Jewel, I will run and ask her where 
your room is.' 

The girl soon returned, followed by Miss Jewel, 
the governess. 

' Are you very tired, Clement, dear ? ' she said. * I 
will take you to your room ; you don't know what 
a pretty room it is ; and to-morrow, when you are 
rested, you shall have a drive and see everything,' 
and she led the way into the house. 

Both the children stood still and looked round them 
when they crossed the threshold. It was a large square 
hall, with spats round it, and great fur rugs, and 
Indian matting, and large pots of ferns. On the wall 
were hung antlers and foxes' tails, and fishing-rods and 
guns, and over the door a terrific-looking bull's head, 
with wide-spreading horns and large glass eyes. 

*I don't like that great animal, it stares at me 
so,' said Clement. * Take me away, Effie ; ' and he 
clutched his sister's hand very tight. 
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She looked down at him with quite a motherly 
expression in her soft, brown eyes. 

' Why, you silly Clem, it is only stuffed ! ' 

* But it has such great eyes,' said Clement. 

• Yes, they are very big, but they are only glass. 
I think this is a lovely hall ; what a capital place it 
will be for romps !' 

' But you know I don't care for romps, Effie,' said 
Clem, rather peevishly. 

' You will before we have been here long, I hope,* 
said Miss Jewel. ' Now come and see your pretty 
new bedroom.* 

She led the way up a wide winding staircase, and 
into a large lobby or ante-room, from the windows 
of which was a lovely view of the sweet Kentish 
country. All round the room were bedroom doors, 
and on one side a very steep staircase. 

Clem smiled for the first time when he saw the 
staircase. 

*That is funny,' he said. *Why, it is just like 
Jacob's ladder!' and Jacob's ladder it was always 
called by the children from that day. 

*' Those stairs lead up into the nurseries and the 
servants' bedrooms,' said Miss Jewel ; * but your 
papa thought it would tire you too much to go up 
them often, so you are to have a little room leading 
out of mine, all to yourself 
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' But I shall be afraid to sleep all by myself/ said 
Clement. 

* I do not think you will, dear boy. It will be so 
nice and quiet for you ; and you shall have the door 
into my room open whenever you like.' 

*Then I shan't mind/ answered Clem, looking 
relieved. ' You will come to me if I am frightened, 
won't you ? ' 

' Yes, that I will, dear. You must call me when 
you feel nervous.' 

' Which is the room, please } ' asked Effie. 

* That door on the left is mine, and the one next 
to it is Clement's/ said Miss Jewel. 

' Let us see mine first,' said Clement, as he opened 
the door. 

' Oh, what a darling little room ! ' cried Effie, 
running in past him ; * all so white and clean, and 
roses on the walls. Clem, you will be so comfort- 
able, and you will soon have lovely flowers looking 
at you through the window. Oh, I do love the 
country ! Don't you, Jewey ? ' 

* Yes, I do, darling,' answered Miss Jewel ; ' every- 
thing looks so pure and sweet. What do you think 
about it, Clem } ' 

* Oh, it is better than the nasty, noisy streets ! ' 
answered Clem ; * but I don't think anything is very 
nice.' 
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* I think you are tired, and had better lie down, 
dear. I will come and fetch you when tea is ready/ 

In a very few minutes the boy was fast asleep on 
his pretty white bed, for he was quite tired out. 
Even in sleep he looked anxious and fretful; and 
his cheeks had little more colour in them than 
the pillow. 

It was chiefly on Clement's account that Dr. 
Bradley had sent his children into the country. 
They had all been ill with scarlet fever, and were 
none of them very strong yet. Poor little Clement 
seemed to grow more and more delicate every day ; 
so at last Dr. Bradley determined to try what 
change and country air would do for him, for he 
began to fear that he would lose his little Clement 
altogether if he kept him in the close London 
streets. So he took Chilcot Folly of a friend who 
wanted to go abroad, and sent all the children down 
there, under the care of Miss Jewel and Nurse Price. 

Dr. Bradley knew that he would feel very lonely 
in the great house in Harley Street all by himself, 
for he had lost his wife some years before ; but as 
the children had no kind mother to look after them, 
he often felt very anxious about their health, so he 
made up his mind to part with them, for he knew 
that he could thoroughly trust Miss Jewel. 

By six o'clock the children had had a good run, 
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and were quite ready for a hearty tea ; so they all 
came in with clean faces and smooth hair. 

* I am to take papa's place while we are here/ 
cried Effie ; * so do not make too much noise, if you 
please. I am very clever, but I cannot listen atten- 
tively to more than three people at once.' 

The children were indeed making a terrible clatter, 
— every one talking without caring in the least 
whether any one was listening or not. 

. ' You pa, indeed ! ' cried Gus indignantly. * Fancy 
a girl being a pa ! that is good ! No ; I'm pa, am 
not I, Jewey ? ' 

* I should be very glad if you would behave like 
your papa at meals,' cried Miss Jewel. ' If you are 
papa, please, sir, set a good example to the others.' 

' All right ; here's my first example,' said Gus 
with a laugh, as he helped himself to a large spoon- 
ful of strawberry jam. 

* Oh, greedy ! ' cried little Leslie. * Papa's never 
greedy. Give me some jam, please.* 

* Certainly, my dear, certainly ; hand your plate — 
Liberty Hall, you know.' 

'Most correctly named the Folly, I think,' said 
Miss Jewel. * Come, Clem, dear, eat something.' 

' I don't want to eat. I only want some more tea, 
please.' 

Little Clement was seated at Miss Jewel's right 
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hand. Next to him sat Rosie, the youngest child. 
Then came Gus, and then Effie, who was the eldest 
of the family. On the other side of Effie sat Maggie, 
a girl of about twelve, with a thick crop of curly hair, 
and eyes running over with merriment and mischief, 
and next to her Leslie. He was a year and a half 
older than Maggie, and also * as full of mischief as 
2in egg is of meat,' as the nurse expressed it. The 
two were tremendous friends, though they were 
always quarrelling. During the whole of tea time 
they were whispering together very confidentially, 
and every now and then broke out into fits of 
suppressed laughter. They had carefully placed 
themselves in the middle of the table, so that there 
was an empty space on each side of them. The 
secret they were discussing was so very important, 
that they were much afraid of being overheard. 

* Really these are the manners of a bear garden ! * 
cried Master Gus; * whispering at table is contrary 
to all good breeding. Leslie, if you have anything 
to say, please say it out.' 

* It's a secret,' answered Leslie. 

* Yes, a dreadful secret,' chimed in Maggie ; ' but 
you shall know in a few days — at least, I think so.* 

* Well, I daresay we shall all be able to restrain 
our curiosity for a.few days.' 

' I'm sure you want to know it very much indeed,* 
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said Maggie, pouting ; ' and it really is a secret ; but 
IVe a great mind not to tell you at all, because you 
are so cross/ 

At this the younger children began to call out, 
*Tell me — ^you will tell me, won't you, Maggie? 
Do, Leslie ;' and for a minute the clamour was so 
great, that neither Miss Jewel nor Effie could hear 
themselves speak. When there was a little lull, 
Leslie began again — 

' I say, Jewey,do you know Maggie says she's quite 
sure we've come to the wrong place ; and she believes 
as soon as we are in bed we shall all be turned out?' 

' And why does she think so ?' asked Miss Jewel. 

'Why, because I heard papa tell a gentleman 
that he had taken a shooting-box for us ; and I'm 
sure this is not a box at all, it is quite a proper 
house,' said Maggie. 

'It is called a shooting-box, dear, because it is 
a house gentlemen stay at when they come into the 
country to shoot' 

' I'm so disappointed,' said Maggie ; * I thought we 
should have picnics always, all day and all night, 
and just have a great big box to keep our clothes 
and our things in.' 

*0h you silly!' said Gus contemptuously. 'How 
the fellows at school would laugh at you I Why, nearly 
all their fathers keep shooting-boxes of their own.' 
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* Oh yes, of course — the boys at the school are so 
grand. I hate the boys at school ; and I wish you'd 
go back to them, you are so cross,' said Maggie. 

' You mean you are so silly,' retorted Gus. 

* Come, come/ said Miss Jewel, rising, * I think we 
have all finished tea. Leslie,dear, ring the bell. There 
is just half an hour for reading before you go to bed/ 

The half hour after tea was one of the pleasantest 
times in the day for the children, for then Miss 
Jewel always found some nice book to read aloud ; 
it quieted them, and often gave rise to pleasant little 
talk before they went to bed. 

* You are going to begin a new book to-night, are 
you not ?' asked Effie. 

* Yes, darling.' 

In a few minutes they were all quietly seated 
round the fire, for the evenings were still chilly, and 
Miss Jewel began to read. Little Rosie was nestling 
close to her side ; Leslie lying on the rug at her 
feet ; Gus lolling at full length on the sofa ; Maggie 
curled up by the comer of the fender, nursing a cat ; 
and Effie in an arm-chair, with Clem in her lap. 
Altogether it was a pretty, pleasant-looking group ; 
and Miss Jewel herself was not the least pleasant 
part of it. 

When the reading was over, they sang some 
hymns and went to bed. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE FIRST DAY AT THE FOLLY. 




HE next morning Miss Jewel gave the 
children a holiday, for she knew they 
would be much too restless to attend to 
their lessons. As soon as breakfast was over, they 
were all well wrapped up and went out to discover 
what sort of a place Chilcot Folly really was ; and 
It proved to be a most delightful place. Just in 
front of the drawing-room windows was a large 
croquet lawn, and on one side of that a lake with 
an island in the middle of it ; and on the other side 
quite a grove of trees, and a walk that would be 
deliciously shady in summer. There was a little 
stream running into the lake, and forming quite a 
small waterfall, which the children at once christened 
Niagara : the stream ran through the lake and on to 
a large flour mill, which stood just outside the walls 
of the Folly ; and the sound of the mill-wheel was 
very pleasant. On the lake was a large swan, and 
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an old boat which delighted the children more than 
anything ; but Miss Jewel would not allow them to 
venture in it till it had been proved to be safe. 
Down by the lodge there was a pond which was 
quite surrounded by trees, and looked very gloomy. 
The woman at the lodge, Mrs. Jones, said that it was 
very deep, and a man had been drowned in it one 
dark night when she was a little girl. 

At the back of the house was a large kitchen 
garden and a fowl-yard. The carriage drive from 
the house to the lodge had the lawn and lake on 
one side of it, and on the other a small park which 
ran uphill into some low woods. There were sheep 
feeding in the park, and a few lambs frisking about. 

By the time they had seen all this, Clement was 
quite tired, and hungry too, for a wonder ; so Miss 
Jewel took him back to the house, and told the 
other children they might play, in the park till 
dinner time. 

When Miss Jewel had seen Clem comfortably 
settled on his little bed, she sat down to write home. 
She felt tired, but she knew this would be her only 
quiet hour in the day. As she wrote, the weary 
look in her face pasised away, her pale cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes sparkled. For the time, she 
felt that she really was with her own loved ones, 
who, she knew, would be interested in everything 
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she could tell them. She had nearly covered two 
sheets, when she was startled by a soft little hand 
being laid on her shoulder, and looking up, she sa^w 
Effie's kind eyes fixed upon her. 

* Why, how pretty you look ! ' exclaimed the 
child ; * you have such a lovely bright colour in your 
cheeks, and you don't look a bit tired now, as you 
did when you went into the house. I just ran in to 
try to make you rest yourself a little before dinner, 
and to see if I could not find you a pretty book.' 

' Thank you, darling Effie,' said the governess ; 
'but writing home rests me more than anything 
else.' 

* Then I won't disturb you, dear. And will you 
please put some of these violets in your letter ? I 
just found them under the hedge, and I brought 
them in for you to pin in your dress, they smell so 
sweet,' said Effie. 

Miss Jewel thanked her with a look and a warm 
pressure of the soft little hand. The dear child ran 
away with a light heart, and the governess returned 
to her letter with tears in her eyes ; — ^they were tears 
of gratitude for the love of that simple girl. At two 
o'clock the children all came in to dinner, rosy and 
hungry ; and in the afternoon they went for a long 
drive in the waggonette, which was for their use. 
But all but Clement and Miss Jewel declared they 
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would much rather play about the Folly, and gather 
wild flowers or feed the poultry. 

* There's no fun in sitting behind a horse,' cried 
Gus. ' I like to be on his back, unless I can drive 
him myself.' 

'A fine driver you would make, to be sure!' 
answered pert little Maggie. ' I expect we should 
soon be all in the ditch.' 

Grus did not condescend to take any notice of 
this remark, except by a whistle. 

In the evening the elder children wrote letters to 
their father after the reading, when the little ones 
had gone to bed. And so ended the first day at 
Chilcot Folly. 



CHAPTER III. 



MAGGIE AND LESLIE. 




HE children soon settled down to their new 
country life, which indeed was a delight- 
ful change for all of them. As health 
was to be made the first object, lessons had to give 
way ; so the rule was, a half-holiday every day and 
a whole one on Saturday, besides half an hour's ruri 
directly after breakfast. Of course some lessons had 
to be prepared in the evenings. The half hour's 
airing after breakfast was generally spent in the 
poultry-yard, where the cocks and hens soon learned 
to know their young friends, and would sit on their 
shoulders and eat out of their hands. There was a 
fine large Spanish cock, and ever so many hens. 
One white bantam they called Venus, because she 
was the prettiest of the lot, and the cock they 
christened Apollo ; and a large, slovenly-looking 
hen was called Rag. Nurse Price said she was a 
disgrace to the poultry-yard, her feathers were 

always so ruffled and untidy. 
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* But she lays an uncommonly fine egg/ said Joe, 
the man. 

Besides the cocks and hens, there were three 
ducks, which swam about in the stream which ran at 
the bottom of the yard, — at least there it was their 
duty to swim. But the ducks were undutiful, they 
did not like the water at all ; and the children had 
great fun driving them in with long sticks. 

Joe was very anxious to get a good ' sitting ' of 
eggs, as he called it. Thirteen, he said, was the 
proper number ; but as yet the eggs were very 
scarce, and they were nearly all kept for Clem. 
There were hardly ever more than two or three in 
the nest in the morning. 

* If all the eggs are eaten up by that sickly young 
gentleman,' grumbled Joe, *we shall never get a 
brood of chickens at all.* 

* There will be plenty more soon, Joe, I daresay,' 
said Effie ; *and Clem does so enjoy his breakfast 
now. If you could only see him eat it, I am sure 
you would not mind about the chickens.' 

* If you were to eat them yourself, little Miss, I 
should say. Take them all, and welcome ; but that 
Master Clem is such a fretful, fault-finding little 
chap,' replied Joe. 

*0h, you don't know him, Joe,' answered Effie, 
flushing ; ' poor darling, he has been so ill, and he 
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has so much pain to bear even now. I never allow 
any one to say a word against my brother.' 

' I beg pardon, I am sure, Miss,* said the man. 

' I believe you will have a dozen eggs before 
Saturday, Joe,' said Leslie. 

* ril eat my head if I do !' answered Joe. 
' Will you promise ? ' laughed the boy. 

' I might well promise, for its unlikely enough 
at the rate we go on now ; two a day, and this 
is Thursday. Why, there would have to be six 
to-morrow and six on Saturday. No, no, young 
master, 'taint in nature.' 

* Well, then, if my words come true, you are bound 
to eat your own head on Saturday, Joe ; remember 
it's a bargain. Effie and Maggie, you are witnesses/ 
— and the boy went off chuckling to himself. He 
beckoned Maggie to follow him, and with a very- 
mysterious air led the way to the Lover's Walk on 
the far side of the lake. 

'What do you want.^' asked Maggie eagerly. 
But Leslie would not reveal till he had reached a 
mouldy old seat at the end of the walk, where he 
felt sure of not being overheard. 

* I've got such a capital plan in my head,' he 
began ; then he stopped and looked hard at Maggie. 
* Can you keep a secret ?' he asked; 'girls are always 
such telltales.' 
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* Keep a secret, indeed ! a great deal better than 
you can, sir,' cried Ma^ie, rising and beginning to 
walk away angrily ; but after a few steps her curi- 
osity got the better of her indignation, and she 
turned back. 

' Come, what is it ?* she asked ; 'of course I won't 
telL' 

' No, I shan't tell you now. I can manage quite 
well by myself/ 

'Oh, do tell me! What are you going to do?* 
she said coaxingly. 

* What will you give me if I tell you ? ' 

' Give you ! oh, you greedy boy, you always want 
me to give you something. Will my new pencil 
do?' 

' Your new pencil ? no. If you will let me choose 
any stamp I like out of your album, and promise 
faithfully never to tell a creature till I give you 
leave, and to help me all you can, then I'll tell you ; 
not unless.' 

Maggie hesitated. She thought the terms hard, 
but she was very curious, so she yielded. 

' Very well ; but you are a nasty, greedy boy.' 

'You won't say so when you know my plan. 

Look here, it will be such capital fun to take in Joe, 

and Saturday is the first of April. Now, we must 

manage to get some new-laid eggs in the village, 

B 
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and put them into the nests after Joe is gone on 
Friday night, and then he will find them there on 
Saturday morning. It will be such a lark ! He 
will think the hens laid them, and he will be bound 
to eat his own head,* and the boy laughed heartily 
at the very idea. 

' But how will you get to the nests ? Joe always" 
locks up the henhouse when he goes away, and puts 
the key in his pocket.* 

*Are you sure he does?* asked Leslie; 'I never 
thought of that' 

' Yes, I am quite sure. He said to me only last 
night, that he could not trust the farm boys ; when 
the henhouse was left open, there was scarcely an 
egg to be found. So you see it is a good thing you 
told me your secret* 

The boy took no notice of this remark, but said, — 

'There is another thing to be considered, Mag, 
how are we to get the eggs ? You and I must keep 
together in the afternoon, and watch our opportunity 
to slip out into the village without being noticed.* 

' Oh no, that won*t do at all, Les ; you know 
Miss Jewel says we are never to go into the village 
without asking leave. If we just ask her properly, 
I am sure she will let us go.* 

* Oh, you silly ! Girls are always such sillies ! * 
cried Leslie. ' Why, if we tell Miss Jewel, she will 
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ask what we want to go for, and then there will be 
no fun in it at all. No, no^ wp must just slip away. 
If you are ^ such a coward, I can easily go by my- 
self.' 

'I'm no more a coward than you are,' protested 
Maggie, with angry tears in her eyes ; * but I pro- 
mised papa always to obey Jewey, and so I will. 
You know I always keep my word ; and besides, we 
should be sure to be found out. Let us think of 
some other plan.' 

'You are a coward, and no mistake,' sneered 
Leslie. ' I am very sorry I told you anything about 
it I tell you I can manage very well without you. 
You can go,' and he pulled off his jacket and began 
to climb up a tree. But Maggie was just as good 
a climber as he by this time, and she soon followed 
him. 

' Don't be so cross and disagreeable,' she cried ; 
* don't let's quarrel : it would be such fun to do it 
together.' 

' I'll see about it,' was all that the boy would con* 
descend to say. 

So poor Maggie sat on her bough for some time, 
swinging her legs rather disconsolately. Leslie 
would not talk, he was busy carving his name on 
the trunk of the tree, Maggie was a very sociable 
child, and she could not bear to hold her tongue 
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for many minutes at a time, so she soon grew tired 
of her bough, and clambered down to the ground. 

' I am going to look at the mill,' she cried as she 
ran off. She had only to climb over a wall at the 
end of the walk, scramble through a hedge, and she 
was in the miller's yard, a very favourite place with 
both herself and Leslie. 

Seeing no one in the yard, she went inside the 
mill, when she soon found the miller all covered 
with flour, with whom she had already made friends, 
for he was a very good-natured man. He took her 
into the comer to show her a number of young 
puppies, and delighted her by promising to give her 
the prettiest of the lot as soon as it could leave its 
mother. So Maggie was quite happy again, and 
declared she should come every day to look at 
the little darling. She stayed in the mill till the 
tea bell rang, and ran back to the house in high 
spirits ; she rushed up to the nursery to be made 
tidy, which she much needed, and found the other 
children had already gone down ; and by the time 
she reached the dining-room they had half done 
tea. 

* Maggie, my dear, where have you been } * asked 
Miss Jewel. 'You know you must lose a mark for 
punctuality.' 

But Maggie was too excited to care anything 
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about marks just then. She was only longing to 
tell her delightful news. 

* I've been to the mill, Jewey, dear, and what do 
you think ! that dear old miller is going to give me 
the most lovely little pup you ever saw ! ' answered 
Maggie. 

All the children began at once to ask all sorts of 
questions about the pups, and to regret that they 
had not been to the mill too. Leslie quite forgot 
their little quarrel in his eagerness to learn all about 
it ; and Maggie was quite the hero of the evening, 
and went to bed with her head full of her dear little 
puppy. 




CHAPTER IV. 

LESLIE'S PLOT. 

SHE next morning Joe brought in four new- 
laid eggs. 

' Joe is quite in spirits,' said Gus, 
' He says two more hens have begun to lay, and 
when they once begin they always go on regularly 
every day; he hopes now he will soon get a sitting.' 

' Oh, what fun ! and then we shall have some dear 
little chickens,' cried Clem. 

' Yes ; and do you know, Leslie, Joe is quite in a 
way about his promise to you ; he told me with quite 
a long face you might be right after all.' 

Miss Jewel asked what promise that was, so the 
children told her ; and even Clem and Rosie 
laughed at the idea of Joe having to eat his own 
head. 

' It seems such a nice fine day, that I think we 
might drive over to Oakley Farm this afternoon, to 
see about the donkey for Clement,' said Miss Jewel. 
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' It IS such a pretty place, that I think you would all 
like to go/ 

Leslie was going to make some objection, but 
Maggie gave him a look, and whispered to him to 
be qiiiet, she had an idea. 

* What's the matter now?' asked Gus. 'Leslie 
and Maggie always have such wonderful secrets/ 

But, for a wonder, neither of the children answered. 
As soon as breakfast was over they ran away to- 
gether for a few minutes. 

'What's your idea, Mag?' said Leslie. 'Miss 
Jewel will ask a hundred questions if we say we 
don't want to go in the waggonette.' 

'Why, it's the very thing, Les; you know they 
have to go through the village to go to Oakley. 
Well, when we get on the other side, by that wood, 
we will ask Jewey to let us get out to gather violets, 
and walk home instead of going on with the others ; 
then we shall be obliged to go through the village, 
and we can get our eggs. We had better take a 
basket with us to put the flowers in, and then we 
can lay the eggs at the bottom, and no one will ever 
suspect.' 

'Well, you are a brick, Mag!' cried Leslie in 
admiration ; ' that will do first rate. Jewey said only 
yesterday she wished we would get some violets and 
primroses out of the woods. We will take a trowel 
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and dig up some roots, and then we can plant them 
in our gardens/ 

Maggie was quite pleased at her brother's praise. 

'You are glad now that you told me, are not 
you, Leslie ? But we must both be very good at our 
lessons, you know, or Miss Jewel will not let us go/ 

The two behaved like little paragons all the 
morning, and were eager to get off as soon as dinner 
was over. Maggie appeared armed with a large 
trowel and a market basket on her arm. 

*Are you going to carry the donkey home in 
your basket, Mag ?' asked Effie, laughing. 

'No, not a donkey; but something else,' said 
Maggie, with an important air. 

'What then?' 

'That's a secret,* answered the child as she ran 
to Miss Jewel, who was coming down-stairs. 

'Please, Miss Jewel,' she began, 'Les and me — 
I mean I — have been very good, haven't we.^ and 
we want you to let us get out and gather flowers, 
please, and walk home ; you will, won't you ?* 

' I will, won't I,' repeated Miss Jewel, looking 
puzzled. ' You speak so fast, dear child, I cannot 
make out what you want me to do,' 

' Why, to let us get out at the top of the hill and 
get flowers. You know you said you wanted some 
— out of the wood you know.' 
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* You and Leslie want to get some flowers from 
the woods. Yes, dear, certainly you may, to-morrow 
if you like.' 

'But we want to get them to-day, please. We 
want you to let us drive with you to the top of that 
hill where the pretty woods are, and then get out 
and walk home, instead of going on with you to 
Oakley Farm.' 

'If you will promise to keep together all the time, 
and not to go far into the woods, you may.' 

' Oh, thank you, thank you ! ' cried Maggie, 
dancing with delight. 

In a few more minutes they were off ; and very 
soon they had reached the hill top, where Maggie 
and Leslie were put down. 

They quickly filled their basket with roots of 
primroses, and then hurried back to the village, and 
looked eagerly at every house to see if there were 
any signs of hens or eggs. They had nearly given 
up their search in despair, and had reached the last 
cottage, when they caught sight of a blacksmith's 
forge ; this was too tempting a place to be passed, 
and the two children stood still to watch the shoe- 
ing of a horse. Then they went inside, and begged 
the man to let them try to blow the bellows ; but 
between them they could not make nearly such a fine 
shower of sparks as the smith could with one hand. 
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They had been in this delightful place some time, 
when Maggie suddenly thought of the eggs, and 
reminded Leslie that they had got none yet. 

' Perhaps the blacksmith can tell us where to get 
some/ said Leslie. 

*I will ask him/. said Maggie, and she turned to 
the man and said,— 

' Please, sir, can you tell us of any shop where we 
can buy some new-laid eggs } ' 

* I can't tell you of any shop, my pretty lady ; 
but my old woman is mighty fond of poultry, and 
she'll let you have some eggs, and welcome. Just 
run across the yard there, and you'll find her at the 
door.' 

So Maggie and Leslie went across the yard at the 
back of the forge, and there they found a neat little 
cottage, and a pretty old woman sitting at the door 
knitting, with several cocks and hens pecking the 
gravel at her feet. Maggie, who was generally 
spokeswoman, told her what they wanted. 

* New-laid eggs ! Bless your little hearts ! Yes, to 
be sure ; and how many may you want, my little 
dears?' 

' The hens laid four to-day, and they will lay four 
to-morrow, that makes eight,' said, Maggie. *We 
shall want four more, please, to make the dozen, — 
perhaps we had better have six.' 
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'Well, here are six, all laid this morning, and you 
shall have them for sixpence, my dear.' 

'Thank you,' said Maggie, as she took the eggs 
and placed them carefully at the bottom of the 
basket, and covered them up with her flowers. 

' But where's your sixpence?' asked the old woman. 
Here was a difficulty neither of the children had 
thought of They could only muster twopence half- 
penny between them. 

Poor Maggie looked very much ashamed as she 
offered that to the old woman, and told her they 
had no more. 

*No more nor twopence halfpenny!' she ex- 
claimed, ' and ye look like gentlefolks' children, too ! 
Well, what's to be done ?' 

*We will bring you the rest to-morrow,' said 
Leslie. 

'Then you must leave a pledge, my dear. Bless 
your heart, I'm not an innocent ! If I can't get the 
money, I must have the money's worth.' 

The only thing they could think of to leave was 
Maggie's silver thimble, which she knew had cost a 
shilling. 

The old woman put on two pairs of spectacles to 
look at it, bit it, and finally put it in an ornament 
on the mantelpiece, saying it would do. 

By this time it was getting dusk, and the children 
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knew they must hasten home; so they said good-bye 
to the old woman and the blacksmith, and ran offi 
congratulating themselves on their good luck. 

Before they reached home they had reason to be 
very glad they had been open, and not tried to run 
off to the village without being seen ; for they met 
Nurse Price, and she stopped them and asked them 
where they had been. 

' Well, make haste back,' she said, when they had 
told everything except about the eggs; 'I have 
some errands, so good-bye.' 

' There, what a good thing we asked leave ! ' cried 
Maggie, as soon as Nurse was out of hearing. * We 
should have got into such trouble, for of course we 
could not tell a story.* 

Leslie made no answer ; he was not quite so sure 
that he could not tell a storj^ He called Maggie a 
coward sometimes, but really she was by far the 
braver of the two ; for, though she was afraid to be 
disobedient, she always had plenty of courage to 
speak out and tell the truth, even when she had 
done wrong. But Leslie was often afraid to do so ; 
he would make false excuses, and tell things not 
exactly as they really happened, and he generally 
liked a roundabout, secret way of doing anything 
better than being quite open and straightforward. 
He was, in fact, what might be called a moral 
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coward, and he had to thank Maggie's truthfulness 
for getting him out of many a scrape his own 
little cunning would have led him into. 

When Maggie and Leslie reached the gates of the 
Folly, they met Joe going home from his work. 

* Well, Joe, how about the eggs ? ' asked Leslie. 
'You'll find yourself in the wrong box to-morrow. 
Remember your promise.' 

'No fear. Master,' answered Joe; 'there'll no 
more be a dozen eggs than there'll be a dozen 
comets. I'll give you something worth having if 
there are.' 

* What will you give ? ' cried both the children. 

' I'll give you the two best rose trees in my garden.' 
Now Joe's roses were his greatest pride and plea-* 

sure, and he was looking forward to getting a prize 

for them at the cottagers' flower show, so this was a 

magnificent offer on his part. 

' Let us have one more look at the hens to-night, 

Joe,' said Leslie coaxingly, with a sly look at 

Maggie. 

* No, no, Master, the beasts are all asleep by this 
time ; and besides, the key of the henhouse is safe 
hung up inside the stable door. That's the safest 
place I can think on to keep it ; no one would 
dream of looking for it in the stable. And mind,. 
VxtW^ Master and Miss, you don't tell no one.' 
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'WeUl promise not to tell/ answered Leslie^ 
* Good night' 

' Good night, young Master.' 

The children were delighted at having thus dis- 
covered the very secret they were so anxious to find 
out. They ran down to the stable at once, and 
there they found the key. Then they went to the 
poultry-yard ; but as the cook and the gardener were 
having a chat at the gate, they were obliged to wait 
for another opportunity. 

Before the cook's talk was over, the waggonette 
drove up to the hall door, and the warning bell for 
tea rang. 

' We must manage to get out somehow after tea,' 
said Leslie. ' It's no use to think of waiting till the 
morning; Joe comes so early. I hope Jewey will 
not read to us to-night.' 

At last tea was over. It lasted longer than usual, 
for every one had so much to tell. After tea, Miss 
Jewel said, as it was late and they were all tired, she 
would not read to them that evening ; and she went 
up-stairs to fetch her work. 

. The moment she was out of the room Leslie 
looked at Maggie and went out. Maggie waited a 
minute or two, and then followed him. They went 
out by the front very quietly, leaving the door ajar 
in hopes that no one would notice it. It was a 
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moonlight night, and everything looked almost as 
distinct as in the day ; but the long black shadows 
made Maggie feel quite nervous. 

Very stealthily the children crept along in the 
shadow of the house, till they reached the end of it ; 
then there was a large open space, all flooded with 
moonlight, to be crossed. They waited a little and 
listened before venturing any farther. This part of 
the garden could be seen from the nursery windows ; 
and Nurse Price had such sharp eyes, and was 
always suspecting mischief. However, they were 
bent on accomplishing their object. So, when a 
light fleecy cloud hid the moon for a minute, they 
made a bold venture, and swiftly darted across, and 
reached the fowl-yard quite breathless. 

It was very still all around. Leslie opened the 
gate, and led the way to the henhouse. 

* It feels quite wicked,* said Maggie in a whisper. 

* Yes, that it does. Isn*t it fun V answered Leslie. 

* Oh, Leslie ! * said Maggie reprovingly. ' I don't 
like it' 

The key turned quite easily in the lock, and the 
children peeped cautiously into the house. 

There were the hens, all huddled up together on 
the perch, fast asleep, with their heads tucked com- 
fortably under their wings, and the cock in the 
middle of them all. 
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Very quietly, with trembling fingers, Maggie laid 
the six eggs in the nests, while Leslie kept watch at 
the door. 

* What a long time you are, Mag ! * he said, * Do 
be quick ; I think I hear some one coming/ 

Maggie gave such a start, she nearly dropped the 
last egg on to the ground. 

' Fve done now,' she said, * The white eggs do 
look so pretty in the moonlight' 

Just as Leslie was locking up the door, the cock 
woke up and gave a tremendous crow, which made 
the two children tremble with fright They crouched 
down in the shadow for some minutes before they 
could recover themselves. 

The eggs were all safe in the nest ; but the most 
difficult part of their task had still to be done — to 
put the key back on the stable door. 

The stable was quite at the other end of the 
garden, and they had to pass close by Lion, the old 
mastiff, to get there. If he should see them he 
would be sure to bark, and then they thought it 
would be all up with them. However, go they 
must ; so Maggie clutched fast hold of Leslie's 
hand, and they ran along as fast as they could. 

Fortunately Lion was fast asleep in his kennel^ 
and they reached the stables without any accident 
But here was a fresh difficulty. The stable door was 
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shut, and the latch was so high up that neither of 
the children could reach it. They could find nothing 
on which to stand, and were nearly in despair, when 
Maggie saw a big stick on the path ; but even with 
that they could not move the latch. 

'The only thing is for me to climb on your 
back, Leslie,' said Maggie. 'You must hold me 
very tight, and I will try to be as light as I 
can.' 

So Leslie stooped down, and Maggie got on to 
his back ; and after several attempts, at last she 
lifted the latch and opened the door. As she did 
so, she tumbled off Leslie's back and got much 
bruised. The moonlight, suddenly streaming in, 
woke the horse, and he began to neigh, and again 
the little adventurers were quite in a fright. 

* Are you much hurt, Maggie } ' asked Leslie. 

* Oh no ; only rather sore. I don't mind.' 
Leslie hung the key on the hook, and managed to 

shut the door. And now there was nothing more to 
do but to get back to the house. 

By this time they were accustomed to the moon- 
light, and did not feel so nervous at every sound, 
and they soon reached the house door, and gave it a 
gentle push. Alas ! it was fast shut 

Maggie's side felt very sore from her fall, and she 
was tired ; and now she began to cry. 
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* Don't be such a silly/ whispered Leslie. * Come, 
cheer up ; I call it great .fun/ 

' Yes, so do 1/ answered the little girl, drying her 
eyes and speaking in a very doleful voice. 

They went round to the back of the house, but 
everything was fast shut; and they were almost 
afraid they would have to take the cook into their 
confidence, and knock at the kitchen door, but they 
determined to wait a little first. 

Presently they heard the cook's voice saying, 
* What a lovely night ! I think I shall take a little 
turn in the garden. What do you say, Jane ? will 
you go too ? * 

' Yes, I should like to/ answered Jan6. 

The children held their breath as the door opened 
and the two women came out. They squeezed 
themselves up against the dark wall, and the ser- 
vants passed on without noticing them. 

' I will leave the door open,' said Jane, ' and then 
we shall hear if the bell rings ; * and the two walked 
on. 

As soon as they had gone a few yards, Leslie 
seized Maggie's hand and dragged her into the 
house and along the passage which led to the hall. 

They were just safely in the hall, when Effie 
came out of the parlour. 

* Why, Maggie and Leslie, where have you been ? * 
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she exclaimed. ' We have been hunting for you all 
over the house. Here they are. Miss Jewel/ she 
called out, as she opened the parlour door. 

Miss Jewel came out, and she, too, asked where 
they had been. 

Leslie got very red, and began to mutter some- 
thing about playing ; but Maggie answered boldly, — 

* We have been in the garden, it is such beautiful 
moonlight' 

* The moonlight is very beautiful, but I don't like 
you to go out after dark, dears ; and your hands feel 
quite cold. Come in and warm yourselves before 
going to bed, and do not go outside again at night 
without asking leave. It is long past your bedtime, 
and we have sung our hymns.' 

Little Maggie could not bear to hide anything 
from her kind governess, and longed to tell her 
everything. 

Leslie thought how very lucky it was that Miss 
Jewel did not ask any more questions. 





CHAPTER V. 



THE FIRST OF APRIL. 




' I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' 

iN the morning of All Fools* Day, Leslie 
and Maggie were up early and in a state 
of great excitement 

Gus and Effie were up too, so they all went to- 
gether to the poultry-yard, — Leslie chuckling in- 
wardly all the way, and giving Maggie mysterious 
winks and nods. 

When they reached the poultry-yard, they found 
Joe surrounded by a little group of farm servants^ 
holding forth most vehemently. 

* Well, I never see the like o* this in all my born 

days ! * he was saying. ' Here have I spent my life, 

boy and man, these forty years among poultry, and 

I never knew them act in such a way before; it 

really is disgusting. Not but what I'm pleased to 

see the eggs, and Vl\ set the big Dorking hen upon 

36 
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them on Monday. She's a capital mother she is. 
But to think that little London chap should be more 
knowing nor me, and have the pull o* me in this 
way; why, it's — it's humiliating — ^that's what it is. 
And my two best rose trees too ! and me as set my 
heart upon getting the prize out o' them.' 

Then poor Joe turned away in disgust, and there 
were the four children standing behind him and 
laughing at his dismay. 

'Why, what's the matter, Joe?' asked Leslie, pre- 
tending to be quite ignorant. 

* Matter ! I never said as anything was the matter,' 
answered Joe rather sullenly. 

*But you do seem vexed about something,' said 
Effie. ' Has anything happened to the poultry ? I 
have come to fetch the eggs for Master Clement.' 

' Here are eggs enough for Master Clement for 
once, I hope; just you look here,' and he opened a 
basket and displayed ten eggs. 

* That's capital ; so you've won, Leslie!' cried Gus: 
' Come, Joe, you'll have a nice dinner to-day ; when 
is it to be } ' 

* Yes, yes ; we must all come to see you eat it, 
Joe. Shall you shave first, or eat your head, hair 
and all ? But you must give us the rose trees first, 
you know,' cried Leslie. 

Poor Joe made no answer, but walked away. 
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* Do tell him, Les/ whispered Maggie. 

* Don't be stupid/ answered Leslie. 

* But, poor man, he is so vexed.' 

' Why, that's just the fun of it. You girls never 
half enjoy a thing.' 

* No, I can't bear to see people vexed. Let me 
run after him and tell him/ 

* You shall do no such thing,' answered Leslie as 
he took hold of Maggie's arm and held it fast. 
Just then the' breakfast bell rang, so the children 
had to go in. 

Maggie was very quiet and dull all breakfast time; 
her tender conscience pricked her. But Leslie was in 
high spirits because his plot had succeeded so well. 

After breakfast he made Maggie come with him 
into the I-rOver's Walk, his favourite place for reveal- 
ing his secrets. 

* Now, Mag,' he said, * you are not to go and be a 
telltale; it's my secret, you know, and you've no 
right at all to tell it You just say nothing about 
it, and I'll let you keep your stamp, and give you 
one of the rose trees.' 

* What do you mean, Leslie ?' exclaimed Maggie, 
who had a keen sense of justice. * Why, it's my 
secret every bit as much as it is yours. Didn't 
I plan all about getting the eggs, and pay for 
them too with my silver thimble, and put them 
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in the nest even? No, you shall have the stamp 
I promised ; but as for the rose trees, they are not 
yours or mine either.' 

* Yes, they are ; we have fairly won them/ said the 
boy. 

* Oh, Leslie, how can you be* so wicked ! Why, it 
would be cheating and stealing to take them* I'm 
ashamed of you, and I wish I'd had nothing to do 
with it' 

* Maggie, I tell you you're a silly,' answered Leslie 
angrily. * The rose trees are fairly ours, and I mean 
to keep them. Joe promised of his own accord to 
give them to us if he found twelve eggs in the nests 
by Saturday morning, and there have been fourteen. 
Didn't he find ten there this morning t of course he 
did.' 

* But our hens did not lay them.' 

'That has nothing to do with it Nothing was 
said about who was to lay them. The eggs were 
there, no one can deny it ; and I mean to have the 
rose trees.' 

* You are a wicked, bad boy, Leslie, to want to 
cheat a poor man so,* cried Maggie indignantly. * I 
shall go and tell Joe directly, and I shall tell Miss 
Jewel too.* 

'Nonsense, Maggie, you don't mean it; you shan't 
do it' 
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* Indeed I will though, unless you will tell your- 
self. We only meant to have a bit of fun, and 
make poor Joe an April fool ; and now you want to 
cheat him out of his best roses. You are a greedy, 
covetous boy ! ' 

That was the secret of it. Dr. Bradley had 
promised to give a present to the child who made 
the best nosegay from his or her own garden when 
he came in the summer, and the evil thought had 
come to Leslie, that if he could get Joe's rose trees 
he would be certain to win the prize. Now he saw 
that if he was angry with Maggie, he would lose 
all chance; the only way was to try to win her over 
to his side, so he said coaxingly, — 

* I'm sure I don't want to cheat any more than 
you do, Mag. Come, now, you can't deny that it 
would be very nice to have a beautiful rose tree, and 
you shall have one — we'll go shares. Only think 
what lovely flowers we shall be able to give papa 
when he comes ! We can give Joe a present to 
make up. It really is quite fair, you know, Mag; 
for Joe never did say anything about our hens lay- 
ing the eggs.' 

*But you know quite well that was what he 
meant ; and besides, you are sure to be found out ; 
there won't be so many eggs to-morrow.' 

' We'll wait till to-morrow comes.' 
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* Oh, Leslie, I should feel so miserable ! I must 
tell Joe he is only an April fool/ 

* If you do, I will never speak to you again,* said 
Leslie. 

' Oh yes, you will, Leslie. You must know you 
are wrong.' 

* I know I am not wrong,* persisted the boy. 
*Well, let us ask Miss Jewel, and see what she 

says about it.* 

* Ask Miss Jewel ! no indeed,* cried Leslie. 

' If you are afraid to ask her, it shows you must 
know you are wrong.* 

* What nonsense ! We have often enough had 
secrets before, and you never wanted to tell Miss 
Jewel ; you were just as anxious to keep them as I 
was.* 

'But they were not wicked secrets. Oh, Les, I 
must tell ! * 

*If you do, I shall hate you, and I will never 
speak to you again, and never be friends with you 
any more.* 

*' If you were not quite wrong, you would not say 
such cruel things,* said Maggie, with the tears in her 

eyes. 

'Well, I'm going to make Joe dig up his rose 
trees, and as you are so silly I shall get them both ; 
and won't you be sorry when you see my flowers 
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in the summer, that's all !'. cried Leslie as he ran 
away. 

But poor Maggie felt miserable. She did not 
like to tell tales of her favourite brother, yet she 
felt she could not let the wrong go on without 
speaking. She hoped Leslie might come to a better 
mind, so she determined to wait quietly till the 
evening. 

It was anything but a happy holiday for either 
of the children. Though Leslie felt determined to 
have his own way, his conscience told him plainly 
enough it was a wrong way; but he would not listen, 
and he was sulky and ill-tempered all the day. 

In the afternoon he slipped away by himself, to 
try to get Joe to move the roses when no one was 
near; for he thought perhaps if Maggie saw the trees 
once transplanted, she would repent of her determina- 
tion to tell. But Joe was gone away for the rest of 
ihe day, so Leslie amused himself by teazing the 
ducks. 

Maggie felt lost without her usual companion, so 
she spent her afternoon reading stories to little 
Clem, who was too tired to go out, and for the 
time she quite forgot her troubles. 

On Saturday evenings Miss Jewel generally had a 
quiet talk with the children about the past week, 
instead of reading to them. 
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This evening she began by asking them all how 
they had been spending their holiday. Effie and 
Gus had been for a walk with her. 

' And Maggie has been reading stories to me afl 
the afternoon/ said Clem. ' We sat in a beautiful 
sunny place outside the greenhouse. I like that 
much better than walking about ; and then we 
squirted the plants, — I like that too.' 

' And where has Leslie been ? ' 

Leslie had taken up a book, and pretended not to 
hear the question. Miss Jewel repeated it. 

' Oh, I have befen about the place, — in the poultry- 
yard and the garden.* 

Maggie cast a quick, imploring look at him, as 
much as to say, * May I tell ? * but Leslie frowned 
and shook his head. 

* I hope, at any rate, you have all spent the day 
well, dear children. You know I have to send a 
weekly report to your papa, and he likes to hear 
that his children are growing up good, honest, and 
straightforward gentlefolks, as the people about here 
say. Never let us be ashamed to do right; it is 
only doing wrong that should make us ashamed.' 

Leslie got very red, and pretended not to hear; 
he fancied that Maggie must have been telling, and 
on the way to bed told her she was a nasty, mean 
thing. 
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* I have done nothing/ said Maggie. 

* Have not you been telling tales ? ' asked he. 
' No/ answered Maggie. 

* Are you sure ? Promise you never will say a 
word.' 

* I can't/ said Maggie as she went into her room. 
Maggie went to bed ; but, for almost the first tinne 

in her life, she could not sleep. 

Leslie was her favourite of all her brothers and 
sisters, and she could not bear the idea of getting him 
into trouble, or of earning the character of a * sneak 
or a telltale,' as he called it ; besides that, it was 
a grief to the little girl not to be on good terms with 
him, and yet, hard as it was, she felt she ought to 
tell ; she could not go on quietly and let things take 
their course. She had a natural horror of anything 
mean or deceitful ; so she lay in her little bed fretting 
and crying, and trying to make up her mind which 
was really the right thing to do. 

Presently the door opened softly. Maggie sprang 
up in bed and cried eagerly, * Leslie, is that you ? ' 

* No, dear,' answered the voice of Miss Jewel, ' I 
am only come round to take a last look at you all 
before I go to bed. What keeps you awake so late, 
my darling } and I do believe you have been crying,' 
she went on as she came nearer to the bed. * What 
is troubling you ? tell me, Maggie, dear.' 
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At these words Maggie began to sob. * I don't know 
whether I ought to tell you, but I want to very much.' 

' Is it a secret ? * said Miss Jewel, as she sat down 
beside the bed and took the child's hand in hers. 

* Yes, it is ; and Leslie will be so angry with me 
for telling you, but I must* And then she told the 
whole story. 

*You are quite right, dear Maggie,' said Miss 
Jewel, when she had heard it. * It certainly would 
be cheating poor Joe and acting a lie, which is quite 
as bad as telling it in so many words. I am very 
sorry to hear this of Leslie.' 

*He will be dreadfully angry with me,' sobbed 
Maggie. 

*You must not mind that, dear,' answered the 
governess ; * we must sometimes suffer for the truth, 
and he will only think the better of you in the end. 
You remember what we were talking of this evening, 
that we are all Christ's soldiers. This is a little cross 
for you to bear for His sake.' 

Maggie was comforted, and dried her eyes, and 
nestled fondly against her governess. * What shall 
you do to Leslie ? ' she asked presently. 

* I must think about it, dear ; but I hope his own 
conscience will lead him to repent. Now lie down 
and go to sleep ; you don't know how late it is.' 



CHAPTER VL 

Joe's rose trees. 

[EHE next morning Leslie and Ma^ie did 
not meet till breakfast time, and then 
there was the bustle of getting ready to 
go to church, which was about half an hour's walk. 
It was an old rustic church with a square tower. It 
stood on the top of a hill, and had an avenue of dark 
yews leading up to the porch. The congregation 
were mostly labourers or farmers and their families. 
There was a sprinkling of gentry from the country 
houses round. 

As the children were walking to church, they were 
overtaken by Joe leading his little girl, both dressed 
in their Sunday best. Joe touched his hat and said 
good morning, and was going to pass on ; but Miss 
Jewel stopped him to ask after the little girl, who 
had not been well. 

'Thank you kindly, Miss,' he said, 'she's right 
enough this morning. I wish the hens was the same, 
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— what's come to them passes me. I can't but think 
some trickery has been played, them farm boys are 
always up to their pranks ; — ten eggs yesterday and 
four to-day ! it's unaccountable.' 

Miss Jewel made no answer ; she did not wish to 
expose Leslie so publicly. He was walking just 
before her, so she called him, hoping he might even 
then speak the truth. But Leslie was hardening 
himself. He turned round for a moment with a very 
flushed face, sa)ang he could not think what Joe 
meant, and then walked on fast 

* Do not trouble yourself about your rose trees, Joe,' 
said Miss Jewel ; *at any rate you shall not lose them.' ' 

The cloud cleared off Joe's face in a moment. 

* Well, the fact is. Miss,' he said, * I have been fret- 
ting awful about them trees ; for the child's mother 
she planted them with her own hands, and I always 
send the little one to put the first roses on her grave 
up yonder. I hope Fm an honest man, and I don't 
wish to go from my word ; but if Master Leslie would 
take anything else instead of them roses, I should be 
very grateful.' 

' But what made you offer the rose trees, Joe, if 
you value them so much ? ' 

'Indeed I don't know. Miss, how I could have 
been so foolish. . I just said it to show how little I 
thought the eggs would be there ; and even now I'm 
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fairly puzzled about it But Tm not speech gifted. 
Miss, and I can't explain my meaning rightly.' 

* I understand perfectly well what you mean, Joe ; and 
I promise you you shall not lose your favourite trees/ 

* Thank you kindly. Miss,* said Joe as he walked on. 
Maggie was walking beside Miss Jewel, and during 

this conversation she kept whispering, *Do let me tell 
him, please.' 

But Miss Jewel only shook her head. 

' I want to induce Leslie to tell Joe himself, dear,' 
she said as soon as the man was out of hearing ; * and 
if that can be managed without Leslie finding out 
that I know an3^hing about the matter, so much 
the better. But now, Maggie, we must try to forget 
Joe and his rose trees — see, we are close to the church.' 

* It won't be wicked to pray about it — I mean for 
Leslie — ^will it. Miss Jewel } ' asked Maggie in a whisper. 

* No, my darling, it will be the best thing you can 
do.' 

So little Maggie was very attentive during the 
service, and did not forget to ask God to soften her 
brother's heart. 

That day at dinner Miss Jewel told the children 
what Joe had said about his rose trees ; how his wife, 
who had been dead only a few years, had planted 
them with her own hands. 

All the children except Leslie seemed very sorry 
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for poor Joe, and said of course Leslie could not 

think of taking the trees now. The boy did feel 

rather ashamed then ; but when he had once set his 

heart upon a thing, he prided himself upon sticking 

to it, and it was very hard for him to give it up. So 

he only looked down into his plate and said nothing. 

Miss Jewel was much disappointed. She had 

hoped the boy's heart would be touched ; but she 

found Leslie the most difficult of all her pupils to 

deal with, he was so much less sensitive and more 

selfish than any of the others. 

Of course Leslie was very unhappy. He could 

not be an3^hing else, when he was so wilfully doing 

wrong. In the afternoon he got a book and went 

away by himself as soon as Miss Jewel had finished 

the Sunday afternoon reading, which was always 

something short and interesting, for she wished to 

make Sunday a happy day to the children. After 

the reading, they all amused themselves quietly till 

tea time. 

Just before tea. Miss Jewel was going to her room, 

when, in the large lobby, she found Clement lying 

on the floor, at the foot of the steep stairs, with his 

head resting on a large book- Maggie and little 

Rosie were slowly walking up and down the stairs 

with their night-gowns on, holding large green 

branches in their hands, and singing hymnsw 

D 
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'Whatever are you doing, children?' asked the 
governess. 

'Oh, we are playing at Jacob's ladder, please, 
Jewey,' answered Maggie. ' It's quite a Sunday 
game, isn't it? Clem is Jacob. We could not get a 
stone, so we had to make believe with a book ; and 
Rosie and I are the angels, and we are singing to 
Jacob while he is asleep. You like it very much, 
don't you, Jacob, dear ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Clem, quite brightly ; ' only this 
book is so hard, I don't know what a stone would 
be. I shouldn't like to be Jacob always. I think 
it's my turn to be an angel now.' 

' I think it's your turn to be made tidy for tea,' 
said Miss Jewel. ' Do you hear the bell ? ' 

Sunday night had come. The children were all 
gone to rest, and the governess was sitting alone by 
the fire with a book in her hand. But she was not 
reading. She was thinking and thinking about 
Leslie. She was perplexed and troubled. She 
turned over the leaves of her Bible, hoping there to 
find some guiding hint ; and at last she found it. 

* If thy brother be overtaken in a fault, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone.' 

And was not little Leslie her brother — a sworn 
soldier of the Cross as well as herself? Was not 
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^e for the time over him in the place of his parents ? 
It was her duty to give him what brotherly help she 
could. So she rose, and, lighting a chamber candle, 
went up-stairs. Softly she opened the door of 
Leslie's room. But there was no need for her 
caution. The boy was not asleep ; he had a candle 
by his bedside, and he was reading. 

When he heard the sound of the door he gave a 
great start and blew out the candle. He knew he 
was breaking a rule. 

* Have you come to say good night. Miss Jewel ? ' 
he asked, as he slipped the book under his pillow. 
* I am generally asleep when you come.' 

* No, dear. I am come to have a little talk, if you 
are not too sleepy.' 

' I am rather,* answered Leslie, trying to yawn. 
He dreaded what was coming. 

' What book were you reading } * 

Leslie got very red as he showed the book, one of 
Captain Marryat's tales. 

' I am sorry to see you reading this book on Sun- 
day night, Leslie,' said Miss Jewel gravely; 'and you 
know well you should not read in bed at all. But there 
is something else I want to speak to you about now. 
Perhaps your own conscience tells you what it is ? ' 

But Leslie pretended to have no idea, so Miss 
Jewel told him. 
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* That Maggie is a mean sneak ! ' cried Leslie 
angrily. 'She was glad enough to join me, and 
then she goes and tells you.' 

' You must not blame Maggie. I found her crying 
and very unhappy,, and asked her what was the matter. 
See was most unwilling to tell anything against you.* 

But for a long time Leslie would not be convinced, 
and declared that he hated all girls, and that he had 
done nothing wrong or mean at all. . 

Miss Jewel felt almost in despair. She told him 
how dishonourable and unchristian his conduct was. 
'And what your papa would say of it, I cannot 
think,* she said. ' He would be grieved and ashamed 
to think that a son of his could act in such a way. 
How often he has said to me, "Make my boys 
Christian gentlemen, and I shall be satisfied ; " and 
could I honestly tell him that you had behaved 
either like a Christian or a gentleman ? ' 

Now Leslie's strongest feeling was for his father. 
He thought more of his good opinion and of pleasing 
him than of anything else ; and he was terribly 
afraid of his anger. Leslie's faults were just the 
ones that made Dr. Bradley most angry. 

' Do you really think papa would be vexed } * 
asked the boy in a low tone. 

* Vexed ! oh, Leslie, he would be more than 
vexed ; he would be grieved and disappointed I * 
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After a short silence, during which a great struggle 
was going on in Leslie's mind, he said, 'Then I 
won't take them.'- 

* Won't take what, Leslie ? ' 

* Why, the rose trees,' answered he. 

Miss Jewel took his hand>.and patted his head. 

* There's a brave boy. I knew you would choose 
the right at last ; and you will go with Maggie to- 
morrow, and tell poor Joe he was only an April fool.' 

* Oh no, I can't do that ; if I give up the rose 
trees, I'm sure it's enough.' 

* No,no,Leslie; that won't do at all,'said Miss Jewel. 
She found only half the battle was won, and she 

had to talk a great deal more to make Leslie 
acknowledge that he really was in the wrong. At 
last he reluctantly consented to tell Joe, but alone — 
not with Maggie. 

' I suppose Joe and you will both despise me now; 
as well as Maggie ? ' said Leslie. 

'I shall do no such thing, dear. I shall only 
think better of you for gaining a victory over your- 
self. It is my duty to try to help you to conquer 
your faults, and you must not be angry with me, 
dear boy.' 

After a little more talk, Miss Jewel left him, not 
perfectly satisfied ; but she had done almost more 
than she expected. 
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The next morning, the first person Maggie met in 
the garden was Joe, with his face beaming. 

* Why, Joe, what has happened to make you look 
so pleased ? ' she asked. 

* Only that you little London folks have been too 
many for me. April fool, indeed ! I should think I 
was a fool to be so taken in.' 

'Oh, Joe, Tm so glad you know! Who told 
you ? ' cried Maggie, delighted. 

* Why, Master Leslie yonder, his own self.' 
Maggie ran to Leslie, and throwing her arms 

round him, gave him a rapturous hug. 

* Oh, Leslie, darling, I'm so glad ! I knew you 
would tell Joe.' 

But Leslie shook her off roughly. 

*You are a sneak,' he said angrily. *I said I'd 
never speak to you again if you told, and I won't ; ' 
and with that he walked off. 

Poor Maggie stood still, quite stupefied with 
astonishment that her favourite Leslie could treat 
her in such a way. Then she broke into a violent 
fit of sobbing, and appeared at breakfast with her 
eyes all red and swollen ; but no one could get out 
of her what was the matter. 

As Leslie looked very guilty, every one concluded 
that 'the chums,' as they were called, had had a 
quarrel, a not very uncommon event. 




CHAPTER VII. 




CLEMENT'S DESIRE. 

LEMENT had not been long at Chilcot 
Folly before some pale roses began to 
bloom in his cheeks, and a little flesh to 
come upon his bones, but he was still weak and 
very fretful ; hardly anything pleased him. Sweet 
EfEe made it her chief business to try to amuse her 
wayward little brother. Many a long afternoon she 
spent with him in the garden when the rest had 
gone some pleasant excursion which was too tiring 
for Clement. No one knew what a denial it often 
was to Effie. They said she liked to be quiet ; but 
she was as fond of fun and wild flowers as any of 
them. However, she felt quite rewarded for the 
sacrifice if she could see Clem laughing and 
happy, though often she could get nothing but 
complaints from him. She was one of those sweet, 
unselfish characters that literally seem to love others 
as much, or rather more than themselves. The 
one in trouble was always Effie's pet ; and she had 
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such a motherly way with her, that she seemed 
much older than her years, 

AH the children had little gardens of their own. 
Effie's and Clement's were side by side, and there 
they spent many hours, — Effie working away with 
all her might, and Clem sitting in his garden chair 
and looking on, for he was too weak to do much 
himself; but his little garden was the best kept and 
the most flourishing of the lot, for Effie paid much 
more attention to it than she did to her own, and 
divided all her best plants with him, so that he 
nearly always had a little bouquet to give to Miss 
Jewel in the morning* While Effie worked, she 
generally told her brother stories or sang to him. 
He was passionately fond of music, and she loved it 
too ; and when he was very tired, or in much pain, 
she would lay him comfortably on the drawing- 
room sofa and play softly to him till he was 
soothed, and would drop off to sleep. 

Or sometimes — but that was after Clement grew 
stronger — ^the two children would wander up to the 
old church together, and sit in the church while the 
old organist practised ; and that was a glorious 
treat to them both. 

Effie and Clem soon made friends with the 
organist, who was an old man with long silvery hair 
hanging over his shoulders, and a sweet, sad face, 
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with eyes always closed, for he was blind. He used 
to go about with a stick and a dog. Every one in 
the neighbourhood knew him, and strangers often 
went to the church on purpose to hear his beautiful 
playing. 

He loved every one that loved music, so Effie and 
Clem soon became great favourites of his ; and he 
generally let them know when he was going to 
practise, for he had to pass the Folly on his way to 
the church. He knew every step of the road just as 
well as if he could see it. When he entered the 
church he always took off his hat reverently, and 
knelt down for a minute ; and he bade the children 
do the same. 

* Remember this is Almighty God's- house/ he 
said. ' I must not put my organ before my God ; 
that would be setting up an idol in my heart* 

* His music sounds like praying,' Effie said. 
Then the children would walk back slowly with 

the old man, and amuse him with tales of all they 
had been doing ; and sometimes he would come in 
and have a cup of tea with them. 

After these visits to the church, Clement was 
always more patient and gentle; and sometimes, 
when all the others were in the garden, he would go 
into the great drawing-room and open the piano, 
and try to make music like old Mr. Vanster. But 
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the piano sounded so poor and soulless after the 
organ ; and though Clement's touch was very soft 
and sweet, of course his fingers had not the power 
of the old man's, and the poor boy generally left the 
piano feeling very dissatisfied, for his dream was to 
be a great musician. Sometimes they were very- 
happy moments that he spent over his music; but at 
others he felt so angry that he could not play as he 
wished, that he would bang the poor keys as though 
it was their fault, and so make a horrible noise. 

Effie loved music too, though not so passionately 
as her brother. 

One day she heard a terrible discord coming from 
the drawing-room piano, and there she found 
Clem, with, a burning spot on each cheek, and 
looking very excited. 

' What is the matter, darling ? ' she asked. 

Clem burst into tears. 'Oh, Effie,' he cried, 'I 
shall never, never be able to do anything ! I shall 
never be able to play. I don't think I will ever try 
any more. It is as easy to Mr. Vanster to play as 
it is to talk, and I am always making horrid noises 
by my wrong notes.' 

* I don't suppose Mr. Vanster played a bit better 
than you do when he was a little boy like you, 
Clem ; and I daresay some day you will . play just 
as well as he does.' 
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' Oh, EfSe, do you really think so ? * said Clement, 
his face brightening. 

* Yes, I do really, Clem. Of course you must 
take a great deal of pains, and practise carefully, or 
you will never learn to play well.' 

* Oh, but I hate practising ; I like to play tunes.' 

* But unless you practise your scales and exercises 
you will never play well, I am quite sure. You 
know Miss Jewel is always saying so,* said Effie. 

* I wonder whether Mr. Vanster says so too ? I 
don't believe he ever played scales,* replied Clement. 
* I should like him to teach me.' 

The next time they went with Mr. Vanster to 
the church, Effie asked him if he ever practised 
scales. 

* I should think so,' he said. * Even now I play 
some every day to prevent my old fingers from 
getting stiff; and when I was a young man I used to 
practise my scales every day for an hour. No one 
can be a good player without.' 

* There, Clem,' said Effie. 

* Does Clement object to scales ? that is very sad,' 
said the old man gently. ' You must be manly and 
courageous, my boy, if you want to succeed ; there's 
plenty of rough work to be got through. How I 
should like to have you as a pupil 1' 

'Would you really?' asked Clem eagerly. 
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' I would really, my boy, because I think you 
really love music' 

That night little Clement went .to bed with 
his head fuller than ever of becoming a great 
musician ; and the next morning he went to the 
piano before breakfast, and practised his scales very 
carefully till Miss Jewel came to fetch him out for 
a breath of fresh air. 

'If you practise like that every day, you will 
soon get on, Clement, dear,' she said. 

In the afternoon, Effie and Miss Jewel went for a 
quiet little walk together, as all the rest had gone 
for a drive with Price. 

Effie had it very much on her mind to try to 
gratify Clement's wish to become Mr. Vanster's 
pupil ; but she hardly liked to mention it for fear 
of hurting Miss Jewel's mind. They began to talk 
about Clement, and how pleased his papa would be 
to see him looking so much stronger. 

* But I wish he were a little happier too. Miss Jewel,' 
said Effie ; ' I can't think what makes him so fretful.' 

* Yes, poor child, he does seem very irritable and 
dissatisfied ; but it is because he is not well. We 
must be very patient with him, for I know getting 
well is often the most trying part of an illness.' 

* I do try to be patient,' whispered Effie, as her 
eyes filled with tears. 
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* I know you do, my darling — ^you always are/ 
said the governess. It seemed to her as though 
Effie had no need to try* 

* Clement does not mean to be cross, I am sure,' 
went on Effie. ' I know it makes him quite miserable 
sometimes, but he cannot help it He never seems 
so happy as when he is listening to Mr. Vanster's 
music' 

' I am very glad the dear boy can have such a 
treat,' said Miss Jewel. ' I wish Mr. Vanster would 
take him as a pupil ; but I know he does not give 
lessons. It would be very nice though ; for Clem 
has such a great talent, he ought to have a good 
master.' 

Effie's face brightened all over. 'I am so glad 
that you should have thought of it too, Jewey, dear,' 
she cried. 'Why, it was only yesterday that Mr. 
Vanster himself said he would so like to teach Clem!' 

'How strange!' replied Miss Jewel. 'I have 
often thought of it ; and do you think Clem would 
like it too?' 

'I am sure he would,' answered Effie eagerly. 
Then she added, blushing, ' I don't mean he does not 
like your teaching, dear ; but you know Mr. Vanster 
plays the organ, and it makes him seem grander. 
You know Clem always has such an idea of a 
musician — a person who does nothing but play.' 
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'Well, I will write to your papa about it this 
evening. We had better not say anything to Clem 
till we get his answer ; for he would be so dis- 
appointed if nothing came of it/ said Miss Jewel. 

* How kind you are !' exclaimed Effie. ' But 
won't you be sorry not to teach Clem any more if 
you think him so clever.?* 

' No, my darling, I shall really be glad ; for 
though I love music so much, it tires me more to 
teach it than anything else.' 

Effie was silent for a long time, then she said 
timidly, * Miss Jewey, dear, I wish you would let me 
hear the little ones practise. I should like to, really, 
if you think I could.* 

* You are very kind and good to think of it, dear ; 
but it would not be at all fair for me to throw my 
burdens on to your shoulders.* 

But Effie persisted. *It would be quite fair if 
you think I could do it properly.' 

' You could do it quite as well as I do, for you 
play nearly as well. But I cannot allow it, dear 
child,' replied the governess, 'though I am just as 
grateful to you for your kindness as if I said, yes !' 

But Effie would not take this for an answer ; and 
after a great deal of persuasion, Miss Jewel con- 
sented to let her try Maggie for a month. Effie was 
delighted, and they had a very happy walk home. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MAGGIE AND LESLIE ARE RECONCILED. 




> AGGIE was always pleased at any change ; 

so she was quite willing to let Effie hear 

her practise, and she really got on better 

with her music ; for now Miss Jewel only gave her 

a lesson twice a week, — ^that made a little variety too. 

In a few days an answer came from Dr. Bradley, 

quite approving of the idea of asking Mr. Vanster to 

teach Clement, and enclosing a letter to him. So 

that very day Miss Jewel and Clem called on the 

organist, and everything was settled. • The old man 

seemed almost as much pleased as the young boy, 

who quite cried with delight. So every one was 

pleased ; for it was an immense relief to Miss Jewel 

to have two music lessons less every day, for she 

was generally quite tired out by the time night 

came. 

Ever since the. first of April, Maggie had not been 

at all in her usual spirits ; and she used sometimes 
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to sit reading in the afternoon, instead of playing, 
which was a most wonderful thing for her to do. 
The fact was, Leslie had never forgiven her for 
telling Miss Jewel about the eggs, and Maggie 
could not bear not to be good friends with every 
pne, especially with Leslie. She never enjoyed her 
games unless he was with her. 

Leslie would not acknowledge it, but he did not 
feel happy either; he missed Maggie terribly, and 
found it was not half so miich fun to go about by 
himself; but he was too proud to make up, though he 
really longed to do so* The nurse thought it a very- 
great improvement when these two were not always 
together, for they did not get into half so much 
mischief, or spoil their clothes nearly so much. 
' Maggie was much more attentive at her lessons 
than when Leslie was constantly whis'pering to her 
and making her laugh, and this pleased Miss Jewel, 
of course ; but she could not bear to see the child 
looking unhappy, and she could get nothing out of 
her about the cause, for Maggie could not help 
fancying she was to blame, and that she had behaved 
rather meanly to her brother, so she resolved not to 
say another word about him, or let any one know 
they were not as good friends as ever, if she could 
help it. She was always thinking of some scheme 
by which she could win him back. After turning 
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over a great many plans, at last she decided on one 
which she thought certain to succeed. For some 
time, with wonderful resolution, she kept it quite to 
herself; but a secret was much top great a burden 
for her to bear alone, and she felt she must tell some 
one, so at last she took Effie partly into her confi- 
dence, though even to her she did not reveal the 
whole mystery. 

' Effie,* she said one day after her practice, ' do you 
know I have been saving up my money for a long 
time.' 

* Have you, Maggie ? is it for anything particular ? ' 
asked Effie. 

* Yes,' replied Maggie ; * do you know how much 
rose trees cost ? really good ones, I mean.' 

* I know some of them cost eighteenpence a piece, 
and some a good deal more.' 

* Twice eighteenpence, that's three shillings,' said 
Maggie meditatively; then she took out her purse 
and counted out five bright shillings, which she 
placed in a row on the piano. * With all that I'm 
sure I could get two beauties, as good as Joe's, 
couldn't I ? ' 

* Yes, that you could ; but surely you are not going 
to spend all your money on rose trees ? ' 

* Yes, I am, Effie,' replied Maggie ; * and I want you 

to come with me this very afternoon and choose 
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some ; will you, Effie ? I must go to-day, for I heard 
the gardener say this morning it would not be safe 
to move any trees after this week.' 

* Yes, dear, if you are determined, I will go with 
you. I am sure Miss Jewel will let us, but it is 
a funny idea of yours ; is not there anything else 
you might like better than rose trees ? ' 

* No, Effie, nothing in the world,' answered Maggie 
decidedly ; ' and oh, I shall be so glad when they are 
bought, and I don't have to save up any more ! I do 
so hate saving, and I am growing into a regular 
miser. But, Effie, it's a great secret, no one else in 
the world knows a word about it ; so you won't say 
anything at dinner, will you ? ' 

' All right, Mag, I'll keep your secret,' said Effie. 

* You are a dear old darling ! ' said Maggie, giving 
her sister a hug. 

That afternoon the two girls went to a famous 
nursery garden a little way off, and Maggie bought 
two of the choicest rose trees the man had ; and 
much to her delight, he gave her some little plants 
into the bargain. 

Maggie walked home in high spirits, with a boy 
behind her carrying her trees. She told him that 
if she held up her hand, he was to stop that minute 
and pretend he had nothing to do with hen * I am 
so dreadfully afraid we shall meet some one you 
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know, Effie/ she said, 'and then it would be all 
spoilt/ 

* What would be all spoilt, Maggie? you are so 
mysterious,' said Effie. 

* Oh, that's the secret you must not ask ; but you 
will know soon. Do tell me a fairy tale, Effie.' 

So Effie told Maggie the story of Snow-flake, 
which she was never tired of listening to. It was 
finished just as they reached the gates of the Folly. 

' Now, Effie,' said Maggie in a mysterious whisper, 
* will you keep this side of the house and watch that 
no one comes round to the back near our gardens, 
because now comes the secret. You boy come with 
me, quick.' 

So Maggie ran off, followed by the boy with the 
trees, and Effie kept watch ; but no one appeared. 
In about half an hour Maggie came back, looking 
very hot and excited. 

' We have done it at last,' she said, * and it's just 
getting dark too ; that's very nice ! No one will be 
going to the gardens to-night ; will they, Effie } ' 

* I should think not ; it must be quite time to 
dress for tea now.' 

In the morning, as usual, the children all ran to 
their gardens, to see who could get the prettiest 
flower to give to Miss Jewel. 

Maggie put her arm in Effie's, and whispered. 
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' Now you will know the secret I have been to 
look, and they are all safe/ 

Leslie had run on first, and when he came in 
sight of his garden, he stopped with an exclamation 
of surprise. 

* Why,' he said, ' what ever can that be ? Some 
one has actually been planting some rose trees in 
my garden ! Two new rose trees, I do declare ! 
Who in the world can have done it ? Do you know, 
Effie ? ' he asked. 

' Perhaps Maggie does,' said Effie ; * ask her.' 
Then he turned to Maggie, whose face was covered 

with a burning blush. 

' Do you know, Maggie ? ' said Leslie. ' I believe 

you do. Oh, Mag, you don't mean to say you put 

the rose trees there ? ' 

* Yes, I did,' cried Maggie ; ' and you will forgive 
me now, won't you ? ' 

* Forgive you ! ' said Leslie, blushing in his turn ; 
' why, Mag, you are a — a — a bricks that's what you 
are!' 

Maggie threw her arms round her brother's neck, 
and began to cry and laugh by turns, and the two 
were better friends than ever ; and for once Leslie 
really did feel ashamed of himself. 



CHAPTER IX. 




CLEMENT AND HIS PAPA TAKE A WALK AND 

HAVE A TALK. 

[T Easter, Dr. Bradley came down to the 
Folly for a few days, and Miss Jewel 
went home for a little holiday. It was 
a great treat to both children and parent to be 
together again, and they had some pleasant excur- 
sions. 

Dr. Bradley was much pleased with the im- 
provement in the children's looks, and quite hoped 
that Clem would soon be as strong and well as the 
rest. He had grown very tall and thin since his 
illness ; his cheeks were still very pale, and his eyes 
large and bright. Since he had begun to learn of 
Mr. Vanster, he spent all his spare time at the piano, 
— ^he seemed to care only for music and his little 
garden, and going to the old church. 
He did not like playing with his brothers and 

sisters; he said their noise made his head ache; and 
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they did not care to be with him, for they said he 
was a cross, selfish boy, which was indeed the truth ; 
only Effie had any patience with him, and even she 
at times felt almost in despair. 

* Papa,' said Clement the night before he was to 
leave the Folly, * Mr. Vanster says if you will let 
him teach me singing, he will make me one of his 
choristers. You will, won't you, papa } * 

' I don't know what to say to that, Clement ; what 
sort of boys are the other choristers } ' answered Dr. 
Bradley. 

' Oh, I don't know,* said Clem ; * they all wear 
pretty white gowns, and look very nice.' 

* Yes, papa, they look like cherubs,' put in Effie, 
* and they sing just like angels ! Do, please, let 
Clem be one.' 

* If they look like cherubs and sing like angels,' 
laughed Dr. Bradley, 'it seems rather hard to refuse; 
but I am not at all sure, my boy, that it would be 
good for you to sing just yet.' 

Poor Clem looked bitterly disappointed, and the 
tears came into his eyes, and slowly ran down his 
cheeks. 

* I cannot bear to see a boy cry, it's bad enough 
for a girl,' exclaimed Dr. Bradley ; ' if you are not 
man enough to bear a little disappointment, I'm 
ashamed of you, Clement ! ' 
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Clem ran out of the room, banging the door after 
him, and muttering to himself. 

' Oh, papa,' said Effie, going up to her papa and 
smoothing back his hair and looking stedfastly at 
him with her soft eyes, ' don't be angry with poor 
Clem ; it is not a little disappointment, it is a very 
great one ; indeed it is. You don't know how he has 
set his heart upon being a chorister boy ; and he 
does love music so, — I think he loves it better than 
anj^ing else in the world ; and there are so few 
things he cares about Don't be cross, papa ; do 
say yes/ 

' I cannot resist you^ Effie,' said her papa as he 
patted her cheek ; * you may fetch Clement back.' 

Effie gladly ran off after her little brother. She 
found him moping in his own room. 

' Papa wants you, Clem, dear,' she said ; ' I have 
been persuading him, and I think he will give way.' 

* Oh yes,' answered Clem sulkily, ' of course he 
will if you persuade him ; he will do anything for 
you, but he will do nothing for me, though I want 
it ever so much.' 

' What nonsense 1 ' laughed Effie. 

'It's not nonsense at all, it's quite true,' said 
Clement. ' No one cares for me ; every one but 
you is cross and unkind to me.' 

* Oh, Clem, it is very unkind of you to talk like 
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that, for you know it is not true, and you know 
papa only refused because he thought you were not 
strong enough to sing. Come along, there's a dear, 
and do try to look pleased/ 

' I can't look pleased unless I feel pleased/ said 
Clem. 

* But you must feel pleased if papa is going to let 
you learn singing.' 

So they went down, and Dr. Bradley said that if 
Clement would be a very good boy for a month, 
and take a great deal of pains with his music and 
his other lessons too, he might begin to learn sing- 
ing. * If Miss Jewel thinks you are getting stronger,' 
he added. 

Clement was only half satisfied, but he could get 
no more. 

* You must know, my boy, it is only for your own 
good that I will not let you begin sooner. So be a 
good, brave boy. A month will soon be over, and I 
will try to run down and see- you myself at the end 
of it' 

The month seemed a long time passing to Clem, 
but it was over at last ; and he had been so indus- 
trious and attentive to his lessons, that Miss Jewel 
had not a fault to find with him on their account ; 
but with his brothers and sisters he was almost more 
irritable than before, so that they at last learned 
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to take it as a matter of course that he should spend 
all his play time at his little garden. He wanted to 
spend it at the piano, but Miss Jewel would make 
him stay in the open air. Mr. Vanster was de- 
lighted with his pupil ; and when with him, the poor 
boy was quite sweet and contented, and the old 
man looked upon him as almost an angel. 

* I never met with such wonderful talent before,' 
he said to Dr. Bradley. * Really, sir, you have a son 
to be proud of. He will be famous some day ; in- 
deed he will. I only hope I may live to see it' 

Clement's eyes sparkled with pleasure at hearing 
this, and his little heart beat with excitement, and 
he walked home by his father's side dreaming of a 
brilliant future. To be famous, to be a great mu- 
sician, that was what the boy longed for, and he 
almost hated everything that came in the way of 
his beloved music. Dr. Bradley had come down to 
the Folly, as he promised, at the end of Clement's 
month of trial, and he had taken Clem with him 
to Mr. Vanster's to hear his report, and it was so 
good that Clement was to . have his first singing 
lesson the next day, and to join the choir as soon as " 
he was fit * Which will be very shortly, I am quite 
sure,' said the blind old man. *I have already 
spoken to our good Vicar, and he is quite ready to 
admit Clement' 
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So Clement felt very happy as he walked along 
by his father's side. He was awakened from his 
dream by a question. 

'Clement, my boy, what makes you so fond of 
music?' said Dr. Bradley, who was feeling very- 
proud of his little son. 

'What makes me?' replied Clement. 'Oh, I 
don't know ; I can't help it ; it is something inside 
me.' 

' Do you care more for music than anything else ? * 

' Oh yes, I do love it so, papa. I feel as though I 
could not live without it. I don't care about any- 
thing else at all except my flowers, and when I am 
with them I am thinking music all the time.' 

' And do you love music more than any person, 
Clem — more than me or Effie ? ' asked his papa. 

*0h no, papa,' exclaimed the boy, taking his 
father's hand fondly ; ' only it is different Why, I 
don't know what I should do without Eflfie; the 
whole world would be miserable.' 

' So it would, Clem,' answered Dr. Bradley. ' Effie 
is our angel in the house, is not she ? ' 

' Yes, she is like one, I am sure ; and that is why 
she is so good to me. No one else loves me but 
Effie, and Miss Jewel, and you, papa. I know they 
don't, and it makes me so unhappy; and then I 
think I will not care for them, I will only care for 
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my dear music, and try not to want anything else/ 
and the boy*s voice trembled, and he began to sob. 

*Hush, hush, my boy,' said Dr. Bradley kindly. 
* Don't cry. I can't bear to see a boy cry ; it is not 
manly ; ' and he sat down on a bench by the road-^ 
side, and took Clement between his knees. 

' Now, Clem, look here, I want to talk to you seri- 
ously ; for though you are only a child, I think you 
can understand much that is beyond other children. 
God has given you a great gift, my boy, and I want 
to see you dedicate that gift to Him, and try to use 
it in His service. You must not use it selfishly, only 
for your own enjoyment ; and that is what I am 
afraid you are inclined to do. Is it not so, my son t ' 

Clement hesitated, and then whispered, 'Yes.' 
His conscience told him that his father's words were 
true. 

' You may fancy, Clement, that music cannot be 
made useful to others, but I am sure it can. There 
is nothing that gives people generally more pleasure, 
nothing that softens their hearts so much, and so 
lifts them above the cares and sorrows of this life. 
Do not let mere personal ambition fill your heart, 
my boy, but try to think how you may be a minister 
of consolation by this divine gift; for I do think 
music is a divine art, and one that you will use to 
all eternity. It will be one of the chief employ- 
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ments of Heaven itself. And is not that a glorious 
thought, Clement, that what you are learning now 
you may practise in the very presence of Almighty 
God, if you are a good boy and try to do His will 
on earth ! It is not often, my boy, that I can have 
a quiet talk with you, and I want now to impress 
you. I want you to think of my words when I am 
gone back to my busy life in London, and you are 
leading your everyday life of lessons, and practising, 
and pleasure. I want you always to carry this 
thought in your heart, that you are God's child, 
that you were baptized into His holy Church, 
and made a member of Christ ; and I want you to 
try to serve and please Him in every thing you do. 
Nothing but this will make you a good, happy boy, 
and I want to see you happy, Clem. Will you try 
to remember, my son ? ' 

' Yes, papa/ whispered Clem solemnly ; and he did 
mean to keep his promise. 

There was a short silence, and then Dr. Bradley 
spoke again. 

' And now, Clement, about being a chorister boy, 
why is it you so much wish to be one ? ' 

'Because it will be so delightful to sing those 
beautiful hymns and psalms to that splendid organ, 
papa.' 

' Is that your only reason, Clement ? ' 
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* Yes, papa ; I don't know any other reason/ 

* Then, my boy, I am afraid you are hardly fit. A 
chorister boy should remember that his office is to 
sing praises to God : if you go thinking only of the 
beautiful music, you are dishonouring God in whose 
presence you are, and His house. You should lift 
up your heart as well as your voice. It is a very 
great privilege for any little boy to be allowed to sit 
in the choir and help to make the worship beautiful, 
and he ought to try to be a very good little boy, or 
he is not worthy. He ought to sing his very best, 
because his heart is so full of love to his dear Lord 
and Master, whose praises he is singing ; will you try 
to remember this too, Clement ? ' 

'Yes,* said Clement 'And, papa, it is very much 
the same as what the Vicar said to me.' 

'Well now, we had better walk on, and I am sure 
you have enough to think of for one day,i said Dr. 
Bradley, rising. 




CHAPTER X. 

MAGGIE RECOVERS HER THIMBLE. 

JUS went back to school after Easter; and 
as the children were all so much better, 
they settled down into a more regular 
school -keeping life, for Miss Jewel had found that so 
much play time sadly interfered with their lessons. 

Clem's whole afternoons were now given up to 
music, and he did try to remember his father's good 
advice, and did his very best to improve ; but he was 
still too much wrapped up in himself, and it was very 
seldom that he would play at all with Leslie and 
M^gie, and they called him a disagreeable, selfish 
boy, and he thought more than ever that no one 
but Efhe loved him, and he would go off to his 
beloved piano for consolation. 

Little idea had any one of the struggles the poor 
boy had with himself; of how he longed to be like 
other children, and take an interest in their games 
and pleasures, and could not ; or how his little 
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heart yearned for love. Even Effie's affection did 
not satisfy him, for he fancied she gave it from pity 
and kindness, and not because she really laved him. 
But he could not explain these feelings to any one, 
and so went on his often solitary way ; and people 
thought him cold and wrapped up in himself. And 
that was a great part of the secret ; he did think too 
much about himself Miss Jewel saw this, and tried 
to draw him out of self and to make him mix more 
with the other children ; and now he was so much 
stronger, she would not let him stay at home when 
they were going excursions. One day they were all 
going for a long drive into the country, and they 
were to stop at a farm-house and have tea in the hay 
field, and come back in the evening. Every one 
was in high spirits, even Clem as well as the rest, for 
Effie had promised to go with him into a little wood 
near the farm and dig up some hart's-tongue ferns 
which grew there. They had only just started, when 
one of the horse's shoes came off, and made the poor 
horse run lame. 

'We must stop and get him shod,' said the 
coachman, 'there is a smithy a bit ahead.' In 
a few minutes they reached the smithy and 
stopped. 

Leslie looked at Maggie and turned very red. It 
was the very place where they had bought the eggs, 
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but he hoped Maggie •would not recognise it ; but 
she did in a moment, and cried out — 

* Why, Leslie, it's our old smith where we got the 
^ggs ; I must go and speak to him,* and she jumped 
out of the carriage, and in another minute was in full 
talk with the blacksmith, for she had a wonderful 
knack of making friends with every one. 

The blacksmith was quite pleased to see the little 
girl again, and let her stand by him while he put the 
shoe on to the horse. All the other children wanted 
to see too, so they all jumped out and crowded 
round. 

The last nail was being put into the shoe when a 
shrill voice cried out, * Hey day, what have we here ? 
A whole crowd of little gentlefolks in my Bill's forge. 
Come, come, this is no place for gentlefolks, out 
with you ! ' And there stood the pretty old woman 
with her knitting in her hand, just as she had been 
the first time Leslie and Mag had seen her. 

But the children were so absorbed in watching the 
smith that they took no notice of the old woman. 
Suddenly she laid her hand upon Leslie's shoulder 
and exclaimed, — 

* Why, you are the very little boy that robbed me 
of my fine new-laid eggs, that you are ! and there's 
the girl too I — a couple of rogues both of you, to come 
and defraud a poor Widow woman like that ! Call 
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yourselves gentlefolks too! and me quite taken in 
by your pretty speech. I wouldn't be a gentlefolk 
and take poor widows' eggs and never pay for 
them/ 

At first Maggie could not think what the old 
woman meant, and then she remembered that they 
had quite forgotten to bring their sixpence for the 
eggs ; but Maggie had left her silver thimble, and she 
fired up, for she was very indignant at being called 
a rogue. 

*I don't know what you mean !' she cried angrily, 
*We did buy your eggs, and we paid for them too. 
You know we gave you all the money we had, — two- 
pence halfpenny it was, — and I left my silver thimble 
to make up.' 

* Silver thimble, indeed ! a trumpery copper thing,* 
answered the old woman. 

* It was real silver, and it cost a shilling, and I got 
a bad mark for losing it, and I could not remember 
what I had done with it. Give it me back, if you 
please, and take your sixpence,' cried Maggie, 
plunging her hand into her pocket and routing 
about ; but, alas, there was no sixpence there ! 

' Oh, Leslie, you must give sixpence,' she said ; * I 
spent all my money on the rose trees, and I gave 
the rest to a beggar yesterday. Fetch me my 
thimble, please, ma'am, and my brother will pay 
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you/ she said in quite a dignified manner to the 
angry woman. 

^ Fetch your thimble, indeed ! Am I to be ordered 
about by a chit of a* child like you, and my son 
keeps the oldest established forge in all the country 
round ? No, indeed ! ' 

* I won't give you the sixpence unless you give 
Maggie her thimble,' said Leslie. 

By this time Miss Jewel came inside to know 
what was the matter; and as every one began to 
talk at once, it was some time before she could get 
at the truth. 

At last the smith himself interfered, when he had 
finished the horsershoeing. 

'Come, come, mother,' he said coaxingly, *give 
the little lady her thimble. She did not mean to 
rob you, I'll be bound ; she's as pretty spoken a 
little maid as ever I see, and she only forgot to 
bring her sixpence, — spent all her money on sweets, 
I daresay ; but I told you, you had more than your 
money's worth any day.' 

So the old woman went off to her cottage rather 
sulkily. 

* She's good at heart,' said the smith ; * but • she 
has a queer temper, and she's uncommonly fond of 
the money. But never mind, little maid, don't 
cry.' 
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* I'm not crying/ said Maggie ; * but I hate to be 
called a thief and a rogue/ 

In a few minutes the old dame came back with a 
little parcel, which she would not give up till Leslie 
had very reluctantly given his sixpence. When 
she had it safely in her hand, she seemed quite good- 
tempered again, and began to say to Miss Jewel 
what fine children they all were. 

* Now, we must be off,' said Miss Jewel ; ' come, 
children, get into the waggonette.' 

Maggie got in last, and when she was seated, the 
smith came up to her and handed her a little 
basket, saying, — 

'Never mind, little Miss, don't take my poor 
mother's words to heart, and come to the forge 
whenever you like, and welcome ; and will you 
please accept this ?' 

'Oh, thank you!' cried Maggie with delight, 'I 
will be sure to come again very soon, if Miss Jewel 
will let me. Good-bye.' 

Then they drove off, and Maggie opened the 
basket, which contained some beautiful - looking 
eggs prettily arranged in moss. 

' And now, Leslie and Maggie, you must tell me 
all about this affair,' said Miss Jewel, 'for I could 
not make it out with all that confusion.' 

So they told hen 
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'Are not you glad now that you told Joe?' 
whispered Maggie to Leslie. 'You see it would 
all have come out, and you would have been so 
ashamed.' 

* Yes, I am very glad,' answered Leslie ; ' but I 
paid the sixpence, you know, Maggie. You owe 
me threepence, don't you V 

'And how is it you come to have no money, 
Maggie, dear?' asked Miss Jewel. 'You were so 
rich a little while ago.' 

Maggie hung her head, and looked very much 
ashamed. 

' Why, she spent it all on buying those beautiful 
rose trees for me !' cried Leslie. 

And then for the first time Miss Jewel was told 
the story of Maggie's self-denial. She looked very 
pleased at her little pupil, and praised her. 

' But you have had your weekly money ever since 
that, dear,' she said. 

Again Maggie blushed. 

' I gave it all to a poor old man yesterday,' she 
said ; ' he looked so old and so poor, I could not 
help it' 

' Bless you !' was all Miss Jewel answered. 

They had a delightful afternoon at the farm-yard, 
with strawberries and cream, and honeycomb for 
tea. After tea they had a game in the hay field. 
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and buried each other by turns ; even Clement 
laughed and shouted as much as any one. 

The only mishaps were, that Maggie tore a long 
slit in her frock, — but that was an everyday event 
with her, — and Leslie tumbled into a pond and got 
wet through, and had to be sent to bed for an hour, 
while his clothes were drying by the kitchen fire ; 
but he thought this great fun, for it was such a 
strange old-fashioned bed, with heavy curtains 
all round it, and Effie came up to keep him com- 
pany, and pretended to be a gipsy, and told his 
fortune. 

Leslie was so delighted at this, that he would run 
to the window and shout for Maggie to come and 
have her fortune told too. So she ran up, followed 
by Clem and Rosie. Effie and Leslie drew the 
curtains all round the bed, and called it a tent, and 
themselves the king and queen of the gipsies. 

By the time Leslie's clothes were dry, every one's 
fortune had been told two or three times over ; and 
then, as the sun was getting low. Miss Jewel said it 
was time to start home. It was a lovely evening, 
the sun set among glorious clouds of crimson and 
gold ; and then, in the long twilight, the young 
moon rose and sailed in the heavens like a silver 
boat, and the children saw ever so many glow- 
worms under the hedges. Clem was tired out, and 
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lay full length on the seat, with his head resting on 
Miss Jewel's shoulder. 

*Will you tell us a story, Jewey, dear?' he said. 

So she told them about Jason, who sailed away 
after the golden fleece. When the story was ended. 
Miss Jewel said, * Now let us sing something.* So 
they sang catches and rounds till they were tired, — 
all except Leslie and Maggie, who begged to be 
allowed to get up on the coach-box. The coachman 
very good-naturedly made room for them, and let 
them take the reins by turns, which they considered 
one of the greatest treats they could have. 

By this time, both Clem and little Rosie had 
fallen asleep, quite tired out. So Effie and Miss 
Jewel had a nice quiet talk together ; and every one 
was rather sorry when the drive was over, and the 
long happy day came to an end. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A ROW AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 




'R. BRADLEY ran down to spend a Sunday 

with his children as often as he could 

manage it ; and it made him very glad to 

see them all looking so happy, and getting stronger 

and healthier every week. He was especially 

pleased with the improvement in Clement, who, 

now that he was stronger, was more cheerful — much 

more like other children. 

Dr. Bradley was very proud of his Clement, for 

he looked upon him as a genius. The boy was 

getting on capitally with his music, and he was very 

soon able to join the choir, for he had a sweet, clear, 

treble voice ; and he sang at once so correctly, that 

he soon became the best boy in the choir. Mr. 

Vanster, too, was very proud of him. The good 

Vicar also took a great interest in the large-eyed, 

pale-faced boy ; indeed he was very kind to all Dr. 

Bradley's children, and often spoke to them on their 
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way from church, and gave Miss Jewel much kind 
advice about their training ; so that when she was in 
any difficulty, she always felt that she could go to 
him and get help. The children all grew to love 
the dear old church, and took more interest in the 
service now their own Clement was there in the 
chancel, in his pure white dress, looking * too beauti- 
ful,' Effie said. 

' I don't like to see him so beautiful, Jewey, dear. 
It frightens me sometimes when I hear his voice so 
sweet and clear above all the others, and see him 
with that strange look on his face. It makes me 
feel as though he must be meant for an angel soon, 
and never a man at all' 

^ Don't trouble yourself with such thoughts, my 
darling,' answered Miss Jewel kindly. *I know 
Clement is a delicate boy ; but he is getting so much 
stronger, that, with care, I do not think there is any 
reason to be frightened about him now. And you 
know some great musicians have lived to be old 
men.' 

* Have they } ' said Effie. ' I thought almost all 
very clever people — geniuses^ you know — died 
young.' 

' Some have, certainly, dear ; but is it not better to 
live a short life and do some real good work in it, 
than a long, useless one } I do not mean to say that 
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a long life must be useless by any means ; but there 
are some people whose lives are so full, that though 
they are short, they have done the work of a very 
long one. The great thing is to do the work we 
have to do. God will see that we have time enough 
to do it in.' 

Clement had never been so happy before as he 
was for the rest of that summer, for he loved the 
country and all beautiful things. He could not bear 
the noise and confusion of London ; and he and his 
brothers and sisters were much delighted when Dr. 
Bradley decided to let them stay at the Folly 
through the winter. 

But poor Clement's enjoyment was soon to be 
interrupted. One afternoon in the autumn he was 
tidying up his garden after the rain, which had been 
falling heavily all the morning, when Leslie and 
Maggie came to him and asked him if he would 
like to go for a row. 

* Oh yes,' said Clem, delighted, * that I should.' 

' Come along, then,' said Leslie ; * we have not 
much time.' 

So the three children hurried down to the end of 
the lake, where the old boat was tied to a stake. 

*It looks dreadfully old,' said Clem. *Do you 
think it is safe } ' 

* Yes, I know it is. Papa took us for a row in it 
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the last time he was here, and he told Joe to stop 
up the little leak. He said it was not much of a 
leak, but it had better be stopped up, and then the 
boat would be fit for us to go in ; and Joe told me 
this morning that he had done it/ 

' Do you think papa would mind us going alone ? * 
asked Maggie. 

' No, I should think not Why, did not he say 
we two together could row quite well } Come, get 
in. Look, Clem, here's a nice comfortable place for 
you, where you can rest your back.* Mag and I 
will row, and you must steer. You have only to 
pull the right string when you want to go to the 
right, and the left for the left — it's quite easy.' 

Clem made himself quite comfortable at the 
bottom of the boat, and they started. They had 
some difficulty in pushing off from the shore, but 
when once they were off, they got on very well, and 
pulled slowly to the end of the lake. They were a 
good while turning the boat round, but managed it 
at last, and so went backwards and forwards, till 
Maggie said her arms ached, and she must rest a 
bit. 

' Is not this capital } * cried Leslie. ' We will 
come every day. Won't we, Clem ? * 

' Yes. I like it very much,' said Clem. * But is 
not it rather cold ? ' 
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* Cold ! I'm tremendously hot/ answered Maggie, 
taking off her hat and fanning herself with it. 
'There must be something the matter with you if 
you are cold.' 

* I should think so. I'm melting,' said Leslie. 
But they forgot that while they had been working 
hard, Clem had been sitting still, and a thick, damp 
mist was rising from the water. 

* I really am very cold,' said Clem again, shiver- 
ing ; * and I feel all wet Why, Leslie, the boat is 
getting full of water.' 

' Nonsense ! ' said Leslie. 

* It is really, though,' cried Clem in a distressed 
voice. 'Oh, do make haste back. I believe it is 
going to sink ! ' 

Leslie came to the end where Clement was sitting, 
and found it was true. There was a quantity of 
water in the bottom of the boat. 

'We must make haste back,* he said, in alarm. 
' Come, Mag, pull away.' 

Maggie seized her oar, and began to row so 
vigorously, that she caught a crab and threw herself 
backwards, and gave herself a great blow with her 
oar. 

'Take care!' cried Leslie. 'You will upset the 
boat' 

' Oh, I have hurt myself so ! * said Maggie, as she 
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settled herself and began rowing again ; ' but never 
tnind. It's great fun, is not it? Something like 
being shipwrecked/ 

Maggie thought everything /««. 

The children were so eager to row fast that they 
plunged their oars quite wildly into the water, and 
forgot all about time, and made a great splashing, 
but hardly got on at all ; and all the while poor 
little Clement sat shiverfng with cold and trembling 
with fear, and wishing he had kept safe on dry land, 
for the water rose higher and higher, and the boat 
grew heavier and heavier. 

* We must keep time and row steadily, or we shall 
never get to shore at all,' said Leslie. ' Now, Mag, 
row with me. One — two — one — two.' 

They got on better then, and in a few minutes 
reached the bank. But then the difficulty was to 
get near enough to it to get out of the boat. At 
last Leslie gave a jump on to the shore. He shook 
the boat so that Clement gave a scream. 

* Do be quiet,' said Leslie. * It's all right now. 
Here, Mag ! you throw me the rope, and I will drag 
the boat in. There — that's it. Now, Clem, jump 
out — quick.' 

Why, I declare my feet are sopping wet,' said 
Maggie, when she was out of the boat. 

* And I'm wet through,' said Clem. 
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Clem was much wetter than the other two, be- 
cause they had seats to row on, and he had sat on 
the bottom of the boat. 

Well, we must make haste in and get our things 
changed before tea,' said Maggie. ' Come, Clem, a 
run will warm you.* 

*We need not say anything about it to Nurse or 
Jewey,' Leslie called out after them. 'They will 
fancy Clem has taken cold.' 

' All right,' answered Maggie, ' I will find Jane.' 

Now Jane was the under-nurse; she was a very 
good-natured girl, and did not like to tell upon the 
children, so they often went to her when they had 
got into any pickle, and coaxed her over to keep 
their secret. 

Jane soon helped Maggie and Clement off with 
their wet things, and found dry ones for them, and 
sent them down to tea looking as though nothing 
particular had happened. She seemed rather amused 
at their adventure, and said she wished she had been 
in the boat too. 

Clem was very glad to find himself once more in 
dry clothes, but he could not get over his shivering, 
and he was afraid to say anything about it. 

Even when he was in bed he could not get warm 
or go to sleep for a long, long time, and he woke up 
the next morning feeling very poorly with a bad 
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cold. By the time evening came, he was so ill that 
Miss Jewel was alarmed and sent for the village 
doctor, and wrote to his papa. 

The doctor looked grave, and said the boy must 
have had a violent chill, which had settled on his 
chest, and he was afraid of inflammation of the 
lungs, but he would call in early the next day. 

The next day Clem was worse, far too ill to rise 
from his bed, and in the evening Dr. Bradley 
arrived. 

Leslie and Maggie felt very miserable, for they 
knew that they had brought all this anxiety and 
sorrow about ; yet they were afraid to tell. No 
questions had been asked, and Leslie hoped that 
their share in the matter would never be discovered ; 
but Maggie felt the load almost too heavy to bear. 
She knew in her own heart that they had done 
wrong ; that neither their papa or Miss Jewel 
would ever allow them to go out alone in any boat ; 
and that Clement was always sent indoors when the 
mist began to rise. What a change this act of dis- 
obedience had made in everything ! The house was 
now so still and hushed. Every one walked about 
with noiseless footsteps, and spoke almost in whis- 
^pers; for in a few days poor little Clement was 
hanging between life and death. 

' Oh, Leslie, I believe we have killed Clem!* sobbed 
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Maggie, as she and her brother took a melancholy 
walk up and down the Lover's Path. ' I can never, 
never forgive myself ; and all for the sake of going 
in that horrid old boat' 

Leslie walked on in silence; he could not find any 
of his wonted excuses, for he felt real remorse. 

Presently they came to the place where the boat 
was tied up, and Maggie began to cry afresh. 

* Why, Mag, the boat is gone ! * exclaimed 
Leslie. 

There was the post, and there was the rope tied 
to it, but no boat was to be seen. On coming 
nearer to the bank, they found that the boat had 
sunk beneath the water. 

'Joe must have made the leak worse instead of 
mending it/ said Leslie. 

'Yes, and if we had stayed much longer in the 
boat we should all have been drowned,* added 
Maggie in solemn tones. 

The children then walked sadly home ; they could 
not talk, but took their books and pretended to read. 

At six o'clock, Effie came in to pour out tea. She 
had been all the afternoon watching by Clem's bed- 
side, while Miss Jewel took a little rest. She looked 
pale and miserable, and could not keep her tears 
from falling, though she tried to talk cheerfully to 
the children. 
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' How do you think Clem is now, Effie ? ' asked 
Maggie. 

' As bad as he can be/ replied Effie 

* Do you think that — that there is any chance that 
he may not get better ? ' stammered Maggie. 

' Tm afraid so, darling,* sobbed Effie, — and then 
they all began to cry together, and no one could eat 
any more. 

Effie would have spent every moment with Cle- 
ment had she been allowed; but her papa made her 
go to bed early, and insisted also that Miss Jewel 
should take some hours' rest every day. She always 
sat up at night. 

When Dr. Bradley was at the Folly himself, he 
hardly left the boy's bedside, but he was obliged to 
keep going backwards and forwards to look after his 
patients in London. 

On Sunday, Miss Jewel asked Effie to take 
Leslie and Maggie to church. Nurse walked be- 
hind with Rosie. 

What a sad walk it was up the hill for those 
three without their little Clem, whom they always 
felt so proud of, especially on Sundays ! Leslie's and 
Maggie's sorrow was very bitter, for a sense of guilt 
was mixed with it. 

Dr. Bradley had given Leslie a little note for the 
Vicar, asking his prayers for the sick boy. 
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Leslie waited at the gate of the churchyard till 
the Vicar came, and then handed him the note. He 
smiled and patted Leslie's head, and did not open 
the note till he reached the vestry. 

The service went on as usual, except that it 
seemed to Effie that Mr. Vanster's playing was 
softer and sadder than it generally was. 

When the Vicar gave out that prayers were 
desired for Clement Bradley, who was dangerously 
ill, the two sistets quite broke down, and Maggie 
sobbed aloud. 

On Monday the Vicar called at the Folly, to ask 
after his little chorister; He went to the sick-room 
and stayed there some time. As he was coming 
away, he met Leslie and Maggie walking slowly 
hand in hand. He stopped and spoke to them. 

' Your poor brother is very ill,' he said; ' you must 
pray for him, my children.* 

* Yes, sir,' answered Maggie gently. 

^And try to be good children and give no 
trouble.' Then he walked on fast; but Maggie 
ran after him and caught him by the coat. He 
had a grave face, but it looked very kind, and drew 
the children towards him. 

' What IS it, my child } ' he asked, standing still. 

* Oh, sir, do tell me, do you think Clem will die } * 
' I cannot tell, my dear,' replied the Vicar, taking 
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Maggie's hand in his ; * God may yet spare his life, 
but he is in great danger.' 

* Then I have killed him ! ' cried Maggie wildly. 
' Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do ? ' • 

By this time Leslie had joined them, and the 
Vicar turned to him. 

' What does your sister mean } ' he asked. Leslie 
only hung his head. 

' Oh, Leslie, we must tell,' cried Maggie, ' I cannot 
bear it any longer. . Oh, sir, I think God is punish- 
ing us for being so naughty; and if Clem dies we 
shall be murderers, for it was our fault, Leslie's and 
mine.' 

* Your fault ! ' exclaimed the Vicar, looking very 
grave, ' tell me how.' 

So, between them, the two children told him how 
Clement had caught his cold. 

* And you never told any one at the time } ' he 
asked. Maggie hung her head and said * No.' 

* That was very wrong, when all this illness might 
have been stopped if it had been taken in time.* 

* We were afraid to tell, sir,' explained Leslie. 

' That was cowardly, and shows me that you 
knew you had done wrong in taking the child out in 
the boat at all. Oh, children, you don't know what 
mischief you may have done by your thoughtless- 
ness. This is a sad business.' 
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Leslie and Maggie both felt very frightened, and 
followed the Vicar along the path in silence. 

' This is a terrible lesson for you, children both,' 
he said, as he turned and came between Leslie and 
Maggie. 

' Do you really think we are murderers, sir, as 
Maggie says ? ' asked Leslie in a low tone. 

* No, not murderers, that is quite a wrong term ; 
but you have been sinful and disobedient Are you 
sorry } ' 

Their tears were their only answer. 

* I see you repent, and bitterly too, but you will 
have to bear a severe punishment.' 

* A punishment!' exclaimed Leslie, again looking 
frightened, and wondering what the Vicar was going 
to do to them. 

* Yes, a very severe punishment, my child ; is not 
Almighty God Himself punishing you ? Is not 
your brother's illness a punishment ? ' 

' Yes,' whispered they both. 

* Can we ever be forgiven ? ' asked Maggie timidly. 
' Yes, child, God will forgive you, if you repent 

and confess your sin. You know He is your loving 
Father. He loves you even when you go astray ; 
and it is written, "if we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness." ' 
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Then the Vicar laid his hands on their bowed 
heads and blessed them, and told them to go home 
and pray earnestly for their little brother, and to 
find out some verses about God hearing prayer. 

* I shall come again to-morrow,' he said, ' and 
then you can show me what you have found.* 

' And shall we tell papa ? ' asked Maggie, feeling 
an immense load taken off her heart. 

' No, my child, not yet ; you must not add to his 
trouble just now. I trust Clement may soon get 
better, and then you can tell your papa.' 

* He will be so angry,* said Leslie. 

* I daresay he will : that is part of the punish- 
ment you will have to bear ; take it meekly, as less 
than you deserve. Good night. God bless you.' 

The children walked home very seriously, but 
feeling lighter at heart than they had done since 
Clem was taken ill, and more hopeful that he would 
get better. 




CHAPTER XII. 

LESLIE AND MAGGIE ARE HAPPY ONCE MORE. 

HFTER many days and nights of anxious 
watching and suspense, a change came 
over the sick boy. He fell into a quiet 
sleep, and woke up better, and from that moment 
he improved rapidly, and the danger was past. 

Oh how thankful all the family at the Folly felt ! 
Leslie and Maggie the most of all, for they could 
really believe that God had forgiven them, now that 
He had heard their prayers. 

How bright the sunshine seemed to them and 
Effie when they went for a walk together the first 
morning after Clem had been able to pass a night 
without a watcher beside him I They actually ran 
a race, and came home with bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks, bringing the best flowers from their gardens 
to put in Clem's room. 

In a few more days Dr. Bradley said he did not 
think he need stay any longer at the Folly, he was 
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much wanted in London. On his last day the Vicar 
called to see Clem. Maggie managed to meet him 
at the gate as he was leaving. He spoke to her 
very kindly, and inquired after her garden. 

* It is getting on beautifully now, thank you,' said 
Maggie. * Will you please take these flowers } ' and 
she handed him a little nosegay. 

'Thanks, my child, they are lovely,' said the 
Vicar, looking quite pleased. ' Good-bye.' He was 
going on; but a wistful, half-disappointed look in 
Maggie's face struck him, and he turned again, and 
said, * Is anything troubling you, my little one } 
Perhaps you want to ask me something ? ' 

* Oh yes, please,' answered Maggie, brightening at 
once ; * I do very much. You know papa is going 
away to-morrow, and I don't know when he will 
come back again. Ought not Leslie and I to tell 
him before he goes } I don't think I can feel quite 
happy till I have told him.' 

* Yes, my child, tell him now ; by all means you 
should do so,' replied the clergyman. 

' But Leslie says it does not matter now. Clem 
IS better, and we need say nothing about it to papa ; 
it will only vex him.' 

* Give my love to Leslie, and tell him to do his 
duty like a brave Christian boy, and not to be so 
afraid of his father's anger.' 
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* Thank you, sir/ said Maggie, running off. 

She soon found Leslie, and gave him the Vicar's 
message. At first he was rather angry, and said it 
was very silly of her to make such a fuss about a 
thing that was past and over ; but after a little talk 
he was persuaded. Maggie told him she was quite 
sure their papa would think better of him if he did 
tell, for he so often said he disliked nothing more 
than concealment ; it made ^ fault doubly bad. 

So in the afternoon Maggie asked her papa' if she 
and Leslie might go for a walk with him. 

* Certainly,, my darling ; I will take you all for a 
nice long walk.' 

Maggie looked a little disappointed. 

* Would you mind taking me and Leslie alone ? * 
she said. ' We have something to tell you, papa.* 

'Very well,' he answered, smiling; 'some very 
important and confidential communication, I sup- 
pose.' 

When they had started. Dr. Bradley said, — 

'Well, children, and what is this wonderful secret 
you are going to tell me t ' 

' You tell, Mag,' whispered Leslie, who still could 
not get up his courage to be spokesman. 

' Well, papa, we could not feel quite happy to let 
you go away without telling, and the Vicar said we 
had better wait till Clem was really better — it 
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would only add to your troubles then; and so I 
asked him this morning, and he said we had better 
now.* 

'My dear child, what do you mean?' said Dn 
Bradley, quite puzzled. ' The Vicar said it would 
add to my troubles, and you had better now. I da 
not understand. What has the Vicar to do with it ? * 

* Why, I felt so unhappy, and I told him ; and oh^ 
papa, he was so kind ! ' 

' I am quite sure of that, Maggie ; but what was it 
you told him because you felt so unhappy ? * 

' Why, that it was all our fault — that we took him 
in the boat' 

* Took who in the boat ? ' 

'Why, Clem. Oh, I forgot that you did not 
know. How stupid I am ! Leslie, you must tell 
papa, I make such a muddle of it* 

' Come, Leslie, you try to tell me clearly,' said 
Dr. Bradley. 

*Why, papa,* began Leslie, 'Maggie and I took 
Clem for a row on the lake, and the boat got full of 
water, and Clym got wet, and we think that was 
how he caught his cold, and we are very sorry, and 
we are very glad he is better,' said Leslie all in one 
breath. 

'Now I understand,* said Dr. Bradley with a 
sigh, 'And that is what poor Clement meant when 
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lie talked so about a sinking boat when he was so 
ill, and kept begging me not to be angry with you. 
Poor little fellow! I understand it all now, and 
that you really were the cause of his illness. But I 
promised him not to be angry with you, and I must 
keep my word, though I only did it to pacify him, 
for I thought his mind was wandering. But it was 
very, very wrong of you, and I hope it will be a 
lesson you will never forget. However, if you told 
the Vicar, I have no doubt he has talked to you 
about it, has not he ? ' 

* Yes, papa,' answered they both. ' And you will 
forgive us ? ' whispered Maggie. 

* Yes ; I am too thankful that Clement is spared 
not to be willing to forgive you, and I am very glad 
you had the moral courage to confess your fault* 

Then he kissed them both ; and after that they 
had a very happy walk, and gave their papa a long 
description of their struggles and fright in the 
boat 

Very soon after this Clement was able to be car- 
ried down-stairs and laid on the sofa ; but he looked 
terribly thin and pale, except for a bright crimson 
spot which used to come on each cheek in the 
evenings, and he was constantly coughing. His eyes 
looked larger and brighter than ever; and Effie used 
to gaze at him earnestly, and often turned away 
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with her own eyes full of tears, to think how frail 
and beautiful he was. 

* Effie, dear, what makes you cling so much more 
to Clement than any of your other brothers and 
sisters ? ' asked Miss Jewel one day. 

' Oh, Jewey, don't you know } ' replied Effie. * I 
always did love him dearly, when he was a tiny 
baby and I was only a little girl ; he was such a wee, 
wee thing, and was so weak and helpless ; but don't 
you know that when mamma was ill, almost the last 
thing she said to me was, " Effie, take care of my 
little Clem, he will want some one sadly, poor little 
fellow ; he is not fit to face the world alone " ? And 
then I promised her ; and after a little while she said, 
'* I can trust him with you, Effie, for a little while, but 
I have a feeling that he will be the first to join me." 
And whenever Clem is not well, or is in any trouble, 
I seem to see mamma's dear face there on the pillow, 
with her sweet look, and to hear her weak, anxious 
voice, and I can almost feel her thin hand pressing 
mine when I promised her. And do you know, 
Jewey, I often fancy I feel her hands on my head 
when I am saying my prayers. She used to stroke 
my head so when I knelt by her bedside, and call 
me her little Emily Faithful. Do you think she 
can see us all now ? I think she must. And that 
is why ' — went on Effie, after a pause — * that is why 
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I feel so dreadful when Clem looks ill. I think her 
words are coming true, and he is going to follow 
her ; and oh, Jewey, I do not think I could bear it if 
Clem died too/ 

Miss Jewel pressed the girl to her heart, and laid 
her head on her shoulder and let her cry there, for 
her heart was very full. 

'My darling,* she said, *I trust you will never 
have to bear such a sorrow ; but if it should come, 
God would give you strength. And, after all, it 
would only be a short separation ; every year brings 
you nearer to the time when you will both see your 
dear mother again.' 

*But life is so long,* sobbed Effie. 

* Life does sometimes seem very long, dear, I know ; 
but how short it will seem when we begin eternity ! ' 

' Did you love mammat ? * asked Effie presently. 

* Yes, dear, indeed I did ; you doh*t know how 
good she was to me when I was in great trouble : 1 
try to repay it a little now by taking care of all you 
dear children. You know she left you all to me as 
she did Clem to you, and I promised to do what I 
could to supply her place. I only wish I could do 
it better.* 

' You could not do it better,* replied Effie warmly ; 
* only, you don*t think it unkind because I feel sorry 
about losing mamma, do you ? * 
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' Unkind ! my dear child, no; I should be grieved 
if you did forget her, for no one could make up for 
such a loss.' 

*You do almost, Jewey, dear/ whispered Effie 
foadly, as she nestled closer to her governess' side. 

As time went on, Clement did grow stronger, but 
not half fast enough to satisfy Effie. He used to go 
out for a drive every day when it was fine, and he 
enjoyed that very much ; but it was a long time 
before he was able to walk farther than to his own 
little garden. When he had been for a drive he 
would often persuade Miss Jewel to leave him and 
Effie for an hour in the church. There he would lie 
on one of the chancel seats and listen with closed 
eyes to Mr. Vanster's playing, looking almost as 
pale and lifeless as the stone figure on the old tomb 
beside him. 

' I think when I die I should like to be buried in 
this church,' he said one day to Mr. Vanster ; ' and 
then I should not feel so cold and lonely, and I 
could hear your playing still.' 

* Don't talk of dying, my boy,' answered the old 
man, * I shall be laid to rest long before you will ; 
but I should like to hear you play on this old organ 
yourself before I go. But as for listening to my 
poor music, why, Clement, we cannot even imagine 
what the music will be in Heaven. It will be so 
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ravishing that we shall quite forget our feeble earthly 
efforts ; or if we do remember them, they will appear 
only as discords/ 

' I don't think so/ replied Clem ; ' I am quite sure 
I could never, never think your playing and the 
church singing anything but lovely.* 

The old man patted the boy's fair head and played 
him another symphony, making the old organ 
tremble with emotion, — almost pray, as Effie said. 

When it was over the three knelt for a few minutes 
in silent prayer, as Mr. Vanster always made them 
do before leaving the church, and then walked 
quietly down the aisle and waited in the porch for 
the carriage. 

' It makes me quite happy again,' said the organist, 
* to have you with me, my children* You do not know 
how I missed you ; even my organ could not console 
me. I had no idea I loved you so much ; and when I 
thought our Clement might be going to leave us, I 
could not play at all.' 

' Please, Mr. Vanster, will you ask Miss Jewel to 
let me come back to the choir now ? She is so much 
afraid of my catching cold ; but I am so much better 
it' could not hurt,' said Clement. 

* I will ask her, my boy ; but you know that if you 
caught cold you could not sing at all.' 

* I will be so careful,' replied Clem. ' But do look 
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at those trees with the sun shining on them, they 
are quite golden red, so beautiful ! * 

Effie cast a reproachful look at her brother for his 
thoughtlessness, and the old man sighed. 

'Oh, I am so sorry, I quite forgot!* said Clem 
penitently. 

* Never mind, Clement,* answered Mr. Vanster, — 
' come, you must be eyes for me ; tell me what 
the trees look like, — I remember the fine view from 
this porch. I can only hear the wind moaning 
and rustling among the trees, and the little insects 
humming so happily in the sunshine, and the birds 
singing their glad hymns of praise ; but I am sure it 
must look beautiful. Oh, children, the whole world 
is full of music for those who have ears to hear it 
God has been very good to me in making up for 
my blindness.* 

Just then the carriage came up, and the children 
persuaded Mr. Vanster to come back with them 
to tea ; and then he spoke to Miss Jewel about 
Clem returning to his place in the choir. So she 
promised he should when it was very fine, but he 
was not strong enough to walk to the church 
yet. 

'And now, Clem,' said Mr. Vanster after tea, 'if 
you are not too tired, I think you might play to me 
a little.' 
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The tears rushed into Clem's eyes, and the old 
man could hear them in his voice as he answered, — 

' Oh no, don't ask me, I have forgotten everything, 
and it makes me miserable ; I can get no sound at 
all, my fingers shake so/ 

* Let me hear, my boy,' said Mr. Vanster kindly. 
' I daresay it is not so bad as you fancy.' 

' Alone with you, then,' whispered Clem ; and the 
two went together into the drawing-room, and the 
boy sat down to the piano. At first his hands did 
tremble and shake very much ; but as he went on, 
encouraged by his master, he gained more power 
over them, and did not feel in quite such despair : 
for, though feeble, his playing sounded very sweet. 
No one knew the bitter tears he had shed when he 
first found how much he had lost during his illness. 

* That will do for to-night,' said Mr. Vanster after 
a little. * Practise a short time every day, and you 
will soon recover everything; and now I will call 
the others, and we will have some hymns.' 

So all the fair-haired children stood round the old 
musician while he played, and they sang many sweet 
hymns. Each person chose one, beginning with 
little Rosie. 

When it came to Leslie's turn, he said, * " Let us 
prowl and prowl ; " I like that best of all.' 

* What do you mean } ' asked Mr. Vanster. 
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* Why, the one that begins, — 

** Christian, dost thou see them on the holy ground. 
How the troops of Midian prowl and prowl around ? " ' 

*And what do you choose, Euphemia?* asked 
Mr. Vanster, when they had * prowled and prowled,* 
as Leslie called it. 

* Oh, please, I should like, " There is a green hill 
far away," ' answered Effie. 

' I don't think there is a more beautiful hymn than 
that,* said Miss Jewel. 

* " Dearly, dearly has He loved ;" we all know that 
to be true, do we not, children ? * said Mr. Vanster 
when they had finished. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



GUS GIVES A GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 




HE time passed on very quietly and 

quickly till Christmas came, and brought 

with it Dr. Bradley and Gus. 

The children were all very busy before Christmas, 

preparing presents for their papa and the cottagers 

round the Folly, and then helping to decorate the 

church, and make it beautiful for the great festival. 

Poor Clement was not able to help in this at all, 

because of the cold ; and he was very anxious to 

keep well enough to take his part in the services on 

Christmas morning. 

It was a bright frosty morning, and a merry party 

set out from the Folly. Clement walked to church 

for the first time since his illness. His papa 

promised to carry him if he got too tired, but the 

walk seemed to do him good, and his voice rang 

out more clear and true than ever in the glad 

Christmas hymns. Dr. Bradley had never before 

H 
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seen his little bojr in the choir, and he was pleased 
and touched. 

Mr. Vanster and his dog came back to dinner at 
the Folly, and a merry day they had. 

The hard frost lasted all through the week, and 
there was capital smooth ice on the lake, so that the 
children were skating all day long. Their papa and 
Gus taught them. Leslie and Maggie soon became 
quite expert, for they were not a bit afraid, and did 
not care how many falls they got. Clem was only 
allowed to come on the ice in the middle of the day, 
wrapped in a fur cpat his papa had brought him ; 
and his brothers pushed him along on a chair. 

At the end of the week came a sudden thaw and 
rain. The rain lasted many days, so that the chil- 
dren could hardly go out at all, and had to find 
amusement indoors, which they did not like half so 
well ; but Gus was full of inventions, and Leslie or 
Maggie were always at his heels, thinking everything 
he did wonderfully clever. 

Gus had come from school with his head full of 
chemistry, and he was always making experiments. * 
Leslie and Maggie were very proud when he allowed 
them to assist ; and it kept them happy and quiet 
for many a long, wet afternoon, though they 
generally came away with holes burnt in their 
clothes and their hands dyed all sorts of colours. 
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*ril tell you what/ said Gus one day. * We'll 
give an entertainment. Papa says he must go back 
to town in a few days, so it shall be a farewell to 
him the night before he goes.* 

* Oh, that will be jolly ! ' cried Leslie with delight. 

* And may we help ? ' asked Maggie. 

* Yes ; you shall both help, if you are good chil- 
dren. I shall want some one. We will have electric 
lights, and all sorts of things.' 

For the next few days the children could think of 
nothing but the grand chemical entertainment. 

' You ought to have cards of invitation, Gus,' said 
Effie. 

' What a capital idea ! ' answered Gus. ' Only 
will you write them, Effie } I should make such a 
mess of it.* 

^ Yes, that I will,' answered Effie. 

' And what can I do .^ ' asked Clement. 

' You, Clem } Why, you shall have an invitation, 
and be audience,' said Gus. 

* But I should like to do something too. May 
not I.?' 

* I really don't know what you could do, Clem,' 
answered Gus kindly. 

* I've thought of something ! ' exclaimed Effie. 
' Clem shall play on the piano between the parts. 
The juvenile pianist — that will sound grand.' 
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* Yes ; the modern Mozart, the wonder of the age 
— ^that shall be it/ said Gus. * Will that satisfy you, 
Clem ? ' 

' I don't mind playing at all, if you will let me 
help you with just one experiment,* said Clem. 

* Do let him, Gus,* put in Effie. 

* Well, with just one. But they are very dan- 
gerous for little boy^, you know,* answered Gus. 

* Now, I will go and write the programmes,* said 
Effie. She soon returned with a sheet of paper in 
her hand, and read her composition. 

* Do you think this will do } ' she said : — 

* The honour of Dr. Bradley's company is requested 
at a grand chemical and scientific entertainment, con- 
sisting of numerous interesting, instructive, and novel 
experiments, which will serve to charm the hour and 
enlighten the mind. The entertainment to be given 
by the celebrated Professor Augustus, assisted by 
Signor Leslie and Signorina Margaretta. The whole 
will be enlivened by the beautiful playing of the. 
wonder of the age, the young pianist, commonly 
known as the modern Mozart.' 

' That will do,* answered Gus, ' first-rate ! * 

* Very well. I will copy them out neatly. I will 
ask Jewey for some nice writing paper, and put in 
the date.* 

The next day the children*s excitement was very 
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great, when the postman brought three important- 
looking letters, one for Dr. Bradley, one for Miss 
Jewel, and one for Nurse Price. 

Jane had been partially let into the secret, and 
had slipped out in the rain and posted the letters, on 
condition of seeing the entertainment. 

At last the eventful evening arrived. The Vicar 
had asked to be allowed to come, when he heard 
what was going on ; and he had brought all the 
choir boys with him ; so the large drawing- 
room was quite full. A row of small tables was 
placed across one end of the room, and behind that 
stood the performers — Gus in his papa's dressing- 
gown and a scarlet smoking-cap, and with a fierce 
moustache stuck over his mouth. 

The performance began by Clement playing one 
of his best pieces, while Gus made ready for his first 
experiment. When everything was in its place, he 
waved his wand, the lights were lowered, and the 
music ceased. It was a very pretty experiment, 
with different coloured lights ; and all the children 
clapped their hands. After a few more in the same 
style. Professor Augustus showed a fine magic 
lantern which Dr. Bradley had sent for from 
London. The pictures were beautiful, and delighted 
every one. Then Gus showed some conjuring 
tricks, and then was to come the last grand show 
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of the evening, in which Clement was to take his 
part. 

The room was made quite dark, and there was a 
great deal of whispering among the performers. 
Gus was to burn the electric light, and at the same 
time Leslie and Maggie were to let off some draw- 
ing-room fireworks, and Clem was to burn some 
bright-coloured gas. 

* Will you be very careful, Clem,* Gus said ; * you 
know it is dangerous stuff, and you must be sure to 
turn your head away when you set light to it. 
Now all three of you stand behind me, and when I 
count three, and say now^ fire off at once.' 

Clement was in a perfect fever of excitement 
from playing before so many people, and now the 
darkness made him feel nervous. He half repented 
his bargain, and wished he had nothing to do with 
the experiment ; but it was too late to say so now, 
and he did not like to be thought cowardly, so with 
a trembling hand he lighted a match as Gus stepped 
forward and shouted one — two — three. Now 1 

In his excitement Clem could not remember 
where his dish was, and groped about with his face 
very near the table to find it ; then, as he dropped 
the burning match into it, he quite forgot his 
brother's warning about turning his head away. 

There was a sudden blaze of coloured light, a 
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loud report of fireworks going off, and then a fearful 
shriek. 

In a moment all was confusion, — every one 
rushed forward to see what had happened. 

At first they could not make out until they 
saw Clement lying on the floor rolling about in 
agony, "with both his hands pressed to his face. 

Dr. Bradley lifted him from the floor and laid 
him on the sofa. 

The electric light was still burning, and lit up 
every corner of the room and every face with a 
strange brilliance ; and for a few moments there was 
an awful stillness of dismay, for Clement's face was 
all blackened and burnt He gasped for breath, 
and then moaned, — ' My eyes, my eyes ! ' 

Dr. Bradley stooped over Clement, then he raised 
his head and rung his hands as he repeated, ' His 
eyes ! ' 

* Leave the room, all of you,* said the Vicar; ' and 
bring some warm water and a sponge, please, Miss 
Jewel; we must wash off this smoke before we can 
find out what has really happened.* 

' Yes, warm water, quick ! * cried Dr. Bradley, who 
was staring in a stupified way at his son*s face. 

Poor Clem only groaned and moaned. 

Slowly all the servants and children left the room. 
Eflie only remained ; and in a minute Miss Jewel 
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returned with the warm water, and gently bathed 
Clement's face. 

The blackness soon nearly all came off; it was 
only smoke. 

But his eyes, — ^how strange and dreadful they 
looked ! and he kept on moaning, * My eyes, my 
eyes,' but without attempting to move. 

Soon the doctor recovered his self-possession, and 
asked for a candle. 

* Sit up, Clement,' he said gently. 

Clement felt about the sofa helplessly, and at last 
raised himself. Effie went to his side and put her 
arm round him to support him, while Dr. Bradley 
took the candle and passed it several times in front 
of the boy's eyes, each time a little closer than the 
last. Then he put down the candle with a deep 
sigh, and his face looked grey and old, for he knew 
now what had happened. The eyes had remained 
wide open, and never even blinked when the candle 
was passed close to them. Clement was struck 
blind ! 

Here was an ending to the grand entertainment ! 

The Vicar saw too, and a sickening dread came 
over Miss Jewel ; only Effie had not understood. 

* What is it, papa ? ' she asked in a frightened 
voice. 

Her papa only shook his head. 
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* Efiie, is that you ? ' cried Clement, stretching 
out his hands before him ; ' Oh, where are you ? I 
cannot see anything. Oh, I am blind, I am blind ! * 

EfSe threw her arms round her brother and 
pressed him to her, and resting his head upon her 
shoulder, bent over him, and the two children wept 
together. 

Dr. Bradley felt almost stunned by the sudden 
blow; but he was so used to act and know exactly 
what to do in every emergency, that he at once 
began to prepare a bandage. 

* Come, Clem, dear,' he said when it was ready, 
'you have hurt your eyes very much; you must let 
me tie them up for you and then go to bed, they 
may be better in the morning.* 

Clement submitted patiently to the operation, and 
then his papa carried him up to his room, and Miss 
Jewel and Effie put him to bed. The lotion on the 
bandage was soothing, and before long the boy fell 
asleep. Soon the house was hushed and quiet 
again, for all had gone to bed except Dr. Bradley. 
He sat for a long time talking with the good Vicar, 
who went away at last, promising to go to London 
the next day and bring back with him the very first 
oculist. 

* I trust it is not so bad as you think, Doctor,* he 
said on the doorstep. 
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* May be/ answered Dr. Bradley despondingly, 
* but I have little hope/ Then he turned back 
into the house and crept softly up-stairs and into 
Clement's room, and there he sat for hours watching 
the sleeping boy, till at last weariness overcame 
him, and he was found fast asleep in the arm-chair 
the next morning. 

That was a terrible morning ! Clem woke with 
a burning pain in his poor eyes, and tore off the 
bandage which covered them ; but, to his horror, he 
could see nothing. 

* Oh, what have you done to me ! ' he cried : * there 
is something on my eyes now ; oh, take it off, take ' 
it off ! ' and then he began to sob and cry. 

*My poor boy/ said Dr. Bradley in a choking 
voice, as he softly laid his hand on Clement's shoul- 
der, 'you must try to be calm, and bear it like a 
man. If you cry like this you will make yourself ill, 
and your eyes much worse. Bear it patiently, and 
we will try to make you better. A gentleman is 
coming to see you this afternoon who is very clever. 
The good Vicar has gone to London himself to fetch 
him.* 

When Dr. Bradley left the room, Effie ran after 
him ; her face was pale and her t,y^ heavy, for she, 
too, had slept but little. 

* Oh, papa,' she said, ' do tell me what you fear. 
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I can bear it ; indeed I can. Do you think — do you 
think Clem is really blind ? * 

* Don't ask me, child/ answered Dr. Bradley as he 
sank into a chair and actually brushed tears out of 
his eyes. 

EfSe had never seen her papa cry before, except 
at her mamma's death, and it shocked her, and an- 
swered her question only too plainly. She took her 
father's head in her arms, and stroked and kissed 
his hair as she would have done to a child. She 
could not cry herself ; she felt stupified. 

Suddenly the doctor started up, saying, ' This is 
wrong and weak ; I am ashamed of myself, Effie. I 
must bear this stroke as coming from God's hand. 
It is hard, very hard ; but this is not a time to 
think of ourselves.' 

Then he went back to Clem ; and Effie ran to her 
own room, and threw herself upon her knees. No 
words would come to her ; her trouble was too deep 
for words. But she rose up strengthened. 

In the afternoon the great surgeon came, and 
gave Clement a very careful examination. He 
looked very grave at the end of it, and said he 
must see the boy again in a week ; he could give no 
decided opinion yet. Dr. Bradley's heart sank lower 
than ever when he heard this. 

That was a melancholy week. Poor Clement was 
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in a dreadful state. The shock had made him very 
ill, so that he could not rise from his bed. He 
hardly ever left off moaning and fretting, and would 
sometimes tear the bandages off his eyes in a rage, 
and then, when he found that still all was dark, he 
would fall upon his pillow, sobbing most piteously. 
It was enough to break one's heart to see him. He 
could hardly bear Effie to leave his side, and would 
let no one but her or his papa touch his eyes. He 
generally lay with his hand clasped fast in Effie's ; 
and she always had some sweet hymn or verse 
ready to repeat to him, or something cheerful to 
talk to him about, though her little heart felt heavy 
as lead. Sometimes, when he was very restless, she 
would take him in her arms, and rock him up and 
down like a baby. The poor boy was so light that 
it did not tire her very much. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

EFFIE AND CLEM GO BACK TO HARLEY STREET. 

jT last the long week was over, and the 
great surgeon, Mr. Spence, came again. 
Clement was much better in health, and 
his eyes were less painful. 

He was dressed for the first time, and seated in 
the arm-chair, with Effie by his side, ready to receive 
the surgeon. They were talking quite cheerfully 
when he came in, for they had implicit faith in him, 
and half expected he would open Clement's eyes, 
and make him see again at once. Mr. Spence was 
a stern man, with iron-grey hair and a hard face. 

' Women and children out of the room ! ' he said, 
as soon as he entered. Effie stared, but did not go. 

* Did you understand, ladies ? ' said he ; ' women 
and children out of the room ! ' 

Clement clutched Effie*s hand and said trem- 
blingly, * I must have Effie, please.* 

' Nonsense ; I cannot be hindered by crying and 

hysterics.* 

125 
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'Please let me stay with Clem/ pleaded Effie, 
looking sweetly up at the stern man, 'I will not 
move or speak/ 

He seemed a little moved, and Dr. Bradley put in, 
* I will answer for her ; she is a brave little woman/ 

* Stand behind the chair, then,' said the surgeon, 
as he wheeled it towards the window. Then he 
untied the bandages, and took them off very ten- 
derly, and handed them to Effie, and with a large 
glass he examined the boy*s eyes, and asked him 
several questions. 

After looking at the eyes again and again, he said, 
turning to Effie, * That will do, you may replace the 
bandages,* and he watched her narrowly while she 
did so ; but Effie never noticed that, she was too 
intent on making her brother comfortable. 

'That is good/ said the surgeon approvingly, 
when she had done; 'a clever nurse. Now come 
\vith me / and he led the way down-stairs, followed 
by Dr. Bradley and Effie. 

' I see, little Miss, you are to be trusted ! * said 
Mr. Spence, as he formally placed a chair for Effie ; 
' so I will give you the directions. as to treatment, if 
you will kindly attend. As they are very important, 
perhaps you, Dr. Bradley, will write them down.' 

Then he told Effie everything that was to be 
done for Clement. 
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*Now you may return to the patient. I will 
write the prescriptions, and give them to your 
father; 

As soon as Effie had left the room, Dr. Bradley 
turned anxiously, and asked the surgeon's opinion. 

*Not satisfactory, by any means,* he answered. 
* I fear the sight is most seriously injured ; but 
follow my directions for a week, and if you see no 
marked improvement, bring the boy to town. I 
should like to have him near me.* 

* I fear he could not bear the journey,' said Dr. 
Bradley. 

* On the contrary, I think the change and excite- 
ment will do him good. He is much too nervous for 
a child/J 

When Clement was told that he was to go to 
London, all he begged was that Effie might go with 
him. The two children still kept up their faith in 
the clever doctor. 

On the day fixed for the journey, all the children 
came with them to the station to see them off. 
Poor Gus was in a terrible way, and could not 
forgive himself, for he thought he had been the 
cause of all the mischief. Very tenderly he carried 
his little brother about ; and as he lifted him into 
the train, he whispered, ' Can you ever forgive me, 
Clem } I can never, never forgive myself.' 
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' Poor Gus 1 ' answered Clem. ' It was my fault, 
not yours.' 

When they reached London, the noise and con- 
fusion distressed Clem very much. He put his hands 
to his ears, and entreated Effie to hold him fast. 

*Do take me back to the quiet country soon, 
papa,* he cried. * Indeed I cannot live in this noise.' 

*It will be quieter when we get home, darling,' 
said Effie ; * and you will soon return to the Folly.' 

It was quiet enough in Harley Street, where a 
back-room had been prepared for Clem. He rested 
for a day or two after his journey, and then he was 
taken about from one doctor to another ; and they 
had consultations and examinations, but without any 
effect At last all the clever men came to the same 
conclusion, that it was a hopeless case, and that 
poor Clement would never see again. So, after a 
few weeks. Dr. Bradley determined to send him 
back to the Folly. 

The night before they were to go, Effie went to 
her papa's study to have a little talk before going to 
bed. She found him with his head resting between 
his hands, looking very sad. He looked up and 
smiled when she came in, and stretched out his hand 
to welcome her, saying, * Come, my Effie 1 ' 

' Are you busy, papa 1 I wanted to have one 
more little talk,' she said. 
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' No. I will put all these tiresome papers away. I 
shall not have my Effie to talk to to-morrow night.' 

' It is very lonely for you here, papa, all by your- 
self/ said Effie, stroking her father's hand. * I wish 
you could come and live with us at the Folly 
always.' 

'So do I, Effie. But what should we do about 
the bread and cheese } eh .?* 

' Oh, I'm sure we have plenty. What's the good 
of being so very rich } It's much nicer to be all 
happy together.' 

' So it may be while you are all young ; but what 
would you say to me if I let you all grow up without 
a proper education } However, I must not trouble 
your young head about these things ; but I must 
confess that I do sometimes feel very weary of my 
work,* he added with a sigh. 

And Effie looked at her father, and saw that his 
face was thin and drawn, and that his hair was a 
great deal whiter than it used to be, and she said, — 

* But I cannot help troubling about it, papa ; and 
I shall keep on teasing you till you leave this noisy 
London and come and live quietly with us ; so you 
know what you have to expect. It's hardly any 
good having a papa if he is always away.' 

* No more it is, Effie. I often think the same,' 
replied Dr. Bradley, as he lighted a cigar. 
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* But there was something else I wanted to ask you 
about now/ said Effie, after a little silence. * When 
IS Clement to have the operation ? Is Mr. Spence 
coming to the Folly to do it } * 

* No, dear.* 

' Then will poor Clem have to come up to town 
again ? ' 

*No, Effie. I do not think there will be any 
operation.* 

' No operation ! ' exclaimed Effie. * Oh, papa ! 
Why, I thought Clem was brought to London on pur- 
pose ? Mr. Spence said that w^ his only chance.' 

* He thought so at first ; but he has altered his 
opinion now, Effie,* replied Dr. Bradley. 

* Then do they think Clem will get better without 
having anything done to his eyes at all } * asked Effie. 

* They think he will get better,* replied her father 
slowly, and turning his head away. 

'But I don't mean only get stronger, I mean 
will he see again ? * urged Effie. * Oh, papa, why 
don*t you answer me ? You are keeping something 
back. I am sure you are.* 

But still Dr. Bradley turned his head away, and 
shaded his eyes. How could he answer her ? How 
was he to tell her the dreadful truth ? 

Effie drew his hand away from his forehead, and 
looked him straight in the face. 
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'You must tell me what it is, papa/ she said 
imploringly. * You cannot keep a secret from me.' 

Then her father took her hand in his, and, looking 
at her very gravely, said, — 

'EfBe, do you think you are strong and brave 
enough to bear the truth ? I did not mean to tell 
you like this, I meant it to come gradually upon you ; 
but now you must know, and perhaps it is better/ 

* What is it, papa ? * gasped she, turning very pale. 
' That there will be no operation, because there is 

no hope, my child ; it would be only torturing your 
brother for no good ; he can never see again ! * 

' Never see again, papa ! never see again 1 * cried 
Effie; *oh, my poor Clem, it is too dreadful; I cannot, 
cannot bear it ! ' And she began to sob violently. 

' Hush, hush,' said her father, trying to soothe her ; 
*I thought my Effie was a brave girl, and would 
submit to God's will, whatever it might be.' 

* Oh, not this, anything but this ! ' sobbed Effie ; 
* poor dear little Clem, who has always been so ill, 
and borne so much pain. Oh, papa, how can you be 
so calm about it ? Are you quite sure ? ' • 

* I am afraid so, my darling ; but I don't think 
Clement will suffer any more pain ; and you know 
his health is so much better than it used to be, that 
I hope in time he will grow quite strong, and per- 
haps happier than he was before.' 
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But EfBe could not believe that yet. 

* We must try to look on the brightest side/ said 
her father. * What a blessing it is that Clement is 
so fond of music ! you know what a comfort music 
has been to Mr. Vanster. I am sure no one could 
be more gheerful than he is/ 

* No, they could not/ said Effie, beginning to dry 
her eyes ; * and Clem will be able to go on singing in 
the choir, will not he ? I think he cares more about 
that than anything else.' 

* Yes, he will be able to do that ; and you and the 
others can read to him, and do all you can to make 
him happy and feel his loss as little as possible. I 
need not tell you to do that ; I know my Effie too 
well to doubt her/ 

* Yes, he is very fond of being read to,* said Effie ; 
* but to be always in the dark ; oh dear ! ' And she 
began to cry afresh. 

* Yes, poor boy, it is a sad fate/ said Dr. Bradley 
in a quivering voice ; ' but we hope he will not be 
quite in the dark ; in a short time we think he will see 
light from darkness, and know when the sun shines/ 

* Then perhaps it may get brighter and brighter, 
and quite light some day ? ' asked Effie hopefully. 

'Perhaps, my darling,' answered her father, not 
willing to send her away quite in despair; but he 
knew that the darkness would only end with death. 



CHAPTER XV. 



EFFIE AND CLEM RETURN TO THE FOLLY. 




HE little change to London really seemed 
to have done Clement good, for he looked 
ever so much better on his return to the 
Folly. He quite enjoyed the drive from the railway 
station. 

'How glad I am to be away from the noisy 
streets/ he said to Effie ; ' it is so nice to hear the 
sweet birds singing again, isn't it ? and Pearl's feet 
pattering along instead of those nasty cabs and 
carriages.* 

Clement was now allowed to leave off his band- 
ages ; and at first sight no one would have known 
that he was blind, for his eyes were very bright and 
large ; but there was a strange expression in them, 
as though he were always looking at something a 

4 

long way off. Altogether, his face was more beautiful 

than ever ; for though his skin was very delicate and 
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clear, a little bright colour was beginning to come in 
his cheeks. 

Maggie and Miss Jewel were waiting at the hall 
door when the pony chaise drove up. 

'Why, Clem looks quite lovely and well,' cried 
Maggie, as she gave him a hug. ' It is nice to have 
you both home again ; you don't know how we have 
missed you, Effie ; haven't we, Jewey ? ' 

' Yes, that we have,* answered Miss Jewel. 

'Well, I hope we shall never go away like that 
again,' said Effie; 'do you know I have got such 
a splendid idea! I want papa to leave London 
altogether and come and live here always, and never 
go away from us any more.' 

' That would be jolly ! ' cried Leslie. 

' Do you really think he will } * asked Maggie. 

' If we all persuade him very much indeed, every 
time he comes here, I think he may at last,' said 
Effie. ' ' I told him we should keep on teasing him till 
he promised. Poor papa, I could not bear leaving 
him all alone to-day, he looked so sad as the train 
moved off.' 

'Yes,' put in Clem ; 'his voice sounded almost ready 
to cry when he said good-bye ; did not it, Effie ?' 

' Poor, dear papa ! when he comes to live with us 
always, and Clem can see again, I think we shall be 
quite, quite happy then,' cried Maggie. ' But poor 
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Clem, he can't see yet, can he ? ' she asked, running 
up to her brother and peering into his eyes. ' When 
will he see ? ' 

Effie frowned at Maggie, and tried to make signs 
to her to be quiet ; but to her surprise, Clement 
answered quite cheerfully, — 

'No, I can't see yet, Maggie ; I hope I shall very 
soon, though. But it does not seem half so bad to 
be blind as it did at first Now I have left off those 
horrid bandages, and can go out and hear the birds 
sing, and feel the air, and be with you all again, I 
don't mind it so very much for a little while, you 
know,* he added. Effie's eyes filled with happy tears 
when she heard her little brother say this, and she 
gave him a tender kiss. 

As Clement was rather tired with his journey, he 
went to his bed very early ; and then all the others 
crowded round Effie, and wanted to hear all about 
the vi^it to London, and what the doctors said, and 
everything. 

' Oh, it was very dreadful ! ' said Effie ; ' I can't tell 
you how many doctors we saw. Poor Clem used to 
get quite tired out; but the worst day of all was 
when they all came together and looked at him. I 
felt quite glad he could not see how many there 
were ; that was only two days before we came away. 
It seems ever so much longer.* 
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'And what did they say ? * asked Maggie. 

' Why, most of them did not say anything at all ; 
but one was very kind, and he kept patting Clem's 
head, and said, "Patience, my little man." And there 
was another one who looked very kind ; he stared at 
Clem all the time, but never spoke ; but as he was 
going out of the room, I heard him say to himself, 
"Puir laddie, puir laddie."' 

* But did not they say anything about when Clem 
would be cured } * asked Leslie. 

* After they left Clem, they all talked together in 
the dining-room for ever so long; but I did not see 
them again, except two who came up to take 
another look at him by candle light' 

' But papa told you what they said, did not he ? ' 
said Maggie. 

' Yes, he did,' answered Effie ; and she burst into 
tears. 

Miss Jewel at once guessed the truth. 

' And was it not good news, my Effie t ' she 
asked. 

* No, no ; the worst that could be,' sobbed Effie, 
quite breaking down ; ' Clem will be always, always 
blind.' 

On hearing this all the others began to cry too, 
and for a few minutes nothing was heard in the 
room but sobs. 
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* But they think he will soon get well and strong 
again/ said Effie at last ; ' and papa says we must 
all try to make him happy.* 

' Yes, that we will/ said Maggie. * Oh dear, I am 
so sorry I have so often been cross or unkind to 
him! I will never be cross to him again, so long as 
I live. May I go and tell hini now, Jewey, how 
sorry I am } ' 

' Certainly not, dear; I hope Clement is fast 
asleep by this time. You may show how sorry 
you are that you have ever been cross, by being 
very, very kind and gentle to him now ; but you had 
better not say anything about it, children ; you know 
that actions speak louder than words, and I don't 
suppose poor Clement knows yet what a sad fate is 
before him. We must all try to do all we can to 
make it bright and happy for him instead of sad. 
If the poor boy is to be always in the dark, he will 
want more love and kindness than ever to make up.' 

' Yes, of course he will/ said Leslie; * I can carry 
him about, you know, quite well, I am so strong.' 

' And I will give him all my toys and things/ 
said Maggie. 

' Give him anything you like, and do anything 
for him, dears/ said Miss Jewel, ' but you must 
promise me not to tell him that he cannot be cured. 
You must leave your papa or some one else to do 
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that, when the proper time comes. Now, Maggie 
dear, will you be very careful not to let it slip out ; 
you know Clem is not strong, and if he heard it 
suddenly it might make him very ill. Remember, 
dear.* 

* Yes,' said Maggie, ' I will be very, very careful, 
and never say a word about it' 

' And you too, Leslie ? * 

' All right, Jewey; you may trust me, I am not 
a blab.' 




CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW MAGGIE KEPT HER SECRET. 

ELEMENT and Effie had been back at the 
Folly about a fortnight By this time 
Clem had become much more used to 
his blindness, and had begun to be quite amused in 
making out all the different sounds. He was so 
much better, that he was able to walk about in the 
garden a little every day; and he would have been 
really cheerful, only he was always wondering when 
Mr, Spence would come to perform the operation on 
his eyes. 

One day Maggie had been leading him round the 
garden, and as he seemed tired, she took him into 
the drawing-room to rest a little on the sofa. 

' Have you heard them say anything about when 
Mr. Spence is coming ? ' asked Clem. 

' When Mr. Spence is coming?' repeated Maggie; 
' I don't think he is coming at all, Clem,' 

' Not coming at all, Maggie, what do you mean .' ' 
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exclaimed Clem. ' Why, you know he is coming 
soon to do my eyes/ 

^ No, I don't think he is,' said Maggie. 

' But I am sure he is, Mag. Did not Effie tell 
you that he was going to do something to my eyes 
that would make me see again, — an operation ? ' 

' But he is not going to do it now, Clem,* replied 
Maggie thoughtlessly. 

* Not going to do it now, — what do you mean ? 
Why, I heard him say myself that it was my only 
chance.' 

' Well, I know he is not going to do it, for Effie 
told me so,* persisted Maggie. 

* I am sure you make some mistake,' cried Clem. 
' Did Effie tell you why ? does he think I shall get 
well without any operation ? ' 

' Oh no.' 

* What do you mean, Maggie } — ^you are so tire- 
some. Can't you speak plainly } Why am I not to 
Jiave the operation ? ' 

' Because they think it will be no ' — began Maggie ; 
then she stopped and stammered, and said she did 
not know ; for she suddenly remembered her promise 
to Miss Jewel. 

* Because they think what ? Why don't you go 
on, Maggie ? — how tiresome you are ! ' 

' I can't go on,' answered Maggie, ' because I pro- 
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mised not to tell you. I am very sorry I said 
anything/ 

* Promised not to tell me what ? ' cried Clement. 

* I can't tell you, Clemmy dear, really I can't ; I 
promised, and you know I never break my word/ 

* You are very unkind and disagreeable, then,' 
answered Clem, beginning to fret. ' You should not 
begin sentences if you can't finish them. What do 
I care for your word } ' 

Then suddenly he stopped his fretful cry and 
started up from the sofa. ' I know what you mean,' 
he said ; * Mr. Spence will not do the operation be- 
cause he knows it will be no good, and I shall 
always be blind, — is that what you mean, Maggie ? ' 

Maggie hesitated, and began to cry too. She felt 
thoroughly vexed with herself for her thoughtless- 
ness, and now she did not know what to say. 

* You must tell me, Maggie ; I know that is what 
you mean. Do stop crying like a baby, and answer 
me/ 

But still Maggie did not answer. What could she 
say without breaking her promise ? 

* Oh dear, where is Effie ? ' fretted Clem. ' She is 
the only one that is kind to me.' 

* Don't say that/ cried Maggie; * I am sure I love 
you very, very much, and I am very sorry, Clem, for 
all the times I have been unkind and cross to you. 
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I do want to be kind to you always, indeed I do, 
Clem, but I am not good like Effie. But I will 
never be unkind to you again if you will only 
forgive me and tell me you love me. Do you love 
me, Clem ? ' 

* Yes, of course I do,' answered he rather testily ; 

* but what are you making such a fuss about ? You 
know that soon I shall see again, and then you will 
forget all your fine speeches/ 

* No, Clem, you won't, and you are very unkind,' 
said Maggie, quite hurt. 

*' Then you do mean that I shall never see again,' 
cried Clem. ' I knew you did.' 

* Oh, Clem ! I am so sorry ; but I did not tell 
you, did I } You guessed it, did you not ? ' cried 
Maggie. 

But he turned away from her and threw himself 
on the pillow, and began to cry. 

Maggie was terribly distressed. She put her arms 
round Clement and said, * Poor Clem ! poor Clem ! ' 
and her tears rained down upon her brother's head. 

* Oh ! don't cry so, dear ; it won't be so bad as 
you think. Mr. Vanster is very happy, I am 
sure; and you can play beautiful music like he 
does, and sing in the church, and everything just the 
same.' 

Just then Miss Jewel came into the room. She 
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saw at once that something was the matter, by the 
look on Clement's face. 

'Do you feel ill, my dear boy?' she asked, as 
she sat down beside him and put her arms round 
him. 

' No,' answered Clement 

* Then what is the matter, dear ? Maggie, do you 
know ? ' 

Maggie turned very red and hesitated, and Cle- 
ment burst out — 

' Maggie says I shall never see again ; is it true ? * 

' Oh, Maggie ! ' said Miss Jewel reproachfully ; 
and the little girl ran out of the room crying. 

But Clement persisted. 

' Maggie says Mr. Spence is not coming to do my 
eyes at all. It is not true, is it ? ' 

' I do not think Mr. Spence will come again,* an- 
swered Miss Jewel. 

' But he said he would come soon, and make me 
see agfain.' 

* But now he thinks it would be better not to do 
anything more to your eyes.* 

* But why ? * gasped Clement. 

Miss Jewel pressed him more closely in her arms. 
How could she tell him the truth ? and yet she felt 
that his question must be answered ; and perhaps, 
after all, it was better that he should know. So, 
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after a little, she said, ' Because, dear, he does not 
think that he could do you any more good/ 

'Do you mean, then, that I am always to be 
blind ? ' asked Clem. 

'We think, dear boy, that only God can open 
your eyes/ 

' Only God open my eyes,* repeated Clem with a 
shiver. ' Do you mean that I am going to die ? ' 

''No, dear, we think you will soon get well and 
strong ; but I know you are a brave boy, and per- 
haps it is better to tell you the truth. We fear that 
a great trial is given you to bean You must try to 
be our own good Clement, and bear it like a man, 
and like a Christian too ; for you know, dear, you 
are God's soldier and servant. He has sent you 
this trouble ; and if you ask Him, He will give you 
strength to bear it/ 

Clement did not answer for some time. Then he 
said, 'I have been trying to bear it, but then I 
thought it would only be for a little while ; but for 
all my life, it seems very hard.' And the large tears 
began to roll slowly down his pale cheeks. 

' It does seem hard, dear,' answered the kind 
governess ; ' but I will give you a nice verse to think 
about — " My strength is made perfect in weakness." 
Our weakness ; you know that means, and God's 
strength. You will think of that, won't you, and 
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try to submit to your Father's will ? He loves you 
far more than we can/ 

'I will try/ whispered Clem. *But I feel very 
tired ; may I go to bed now ? ' 

Miss Jewel led him up-stairs, and helped him to 
bed. He lay down, looking very tired and sad, but 
said he would like to be left alone. After an hour 
she returned to his room, and found him fast asleep. 
There were still traces of tears on his cheeks, but 
there was a very sweet smile about his mouth ; and 
the kind lady stooped down and softly kissed his 
forehead, with a thankful heart to see that he could 
smile. 




K 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CLEMENT'S REFLECTIONS. 




I US had gone back to school while Effie 

and Clement were in London ; and to 

make the house more quiet, Leslie was 

sent after him soon after their return. Leslie 

was delighted at this step in advance. He had 

always longed to go to a real boys' school, instead of 

being taught by a governess. He said it was very 

stupid to have nothing but girls to play with. 

Maggie was all very well, but she was not like a 

boy; though, when he did go to school, he found 

few boys more daring or up to fun than Maggie. 

It was a very quiet household now at the.. Folly. 

Poor Maggie missed Leslie terribly, and became 

quite tractable and subdued. She had to make 

little Rosie her playfellow now, for Effie was more 

than ever devoted to Clement. She also formed 

quite a friendship with Joe's little girl Polly, who 

spent many a long winter afternoon in the Folly 

146 
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nursery. She was a timid, gentle little thing, ready- 
to do anything Miss Maggie told her. Polly and 
Rosie were generally Maggie's horses, and were 
driven round the nursery and up and down the 
passages till they were breathless. 

Meanwhile, a great change came gradually over 
poor blind Clement. He had always been thought- 
ful beyond his years ; and now this great trouble 
came upon him, he faced it more like a man than a 
child. For some days after the conversation with 
Miss Jewel, in which he learnt his fate, he was very 
quiet, and hardly spoke at all. He did not look 
fretful or unhappy, but seemed wrapped up in his 
own thoughts. One day Effie had been reading to 
him, but she saw he was not listening, and fancied 
he must be asleep. So she laid down the book, and 
sat looking into the fire, and making pictures there, 
afraid to move lest she should disturb her brother. 

* Effie, are you there ? * he said presently. 

* Yes, darling ; have you had a nice sleep ? * 

*I have not been to sleep, Effie, I have been 
thinking ; now I cannot see, I am always thinking. 
Effie, do you know ? has papa told you } * 

' Told me what, Clemmy ? ' asked Effie. 

* Why, that I cannot be cured ; that I am always 
to be blind.' 

'Yes, darling, I know,* cried Effie, as she threw 
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her arms round him, and began to cry over him ; ' I 
know.' 

Clem clung fondly to his sister, and cried too. 

* I didn't know any one cared so much about me,* 
he said. ' I am such a trouble to every one, and I 
know I have been very cross and ill-tempered ; but 
I have had a great deal of pain, Efiie, and I do want 
to be patient and good now. I do so want to make 
people love me. Every one loves you, Effie ; do tell 
me how you make them. If I could only get people 
to love me, I should be so glad. I know I don't 
deserve it; I know I am not a nice boy; but do 
you think I ever could make every one really lave 
me ? I know they are all very sorry for me, they 
are all so kind and good to me. But I want them 
to love me ; I don't want them only to pity me.' 

' Every one does love you, Clem ; don't say such 
silly things. I am sure I love you better than any 
one almost,' said Efiie. 

*I know you do, Effie, and I think papa does; 
but no one else. You know I never could be like 
Leslie and Maggie ; their play always made me 
tired and cross. I don't wonder they never liked 
me.' 

*Yes, they did, Clem. They did not play with 
you because you were not strong, and they knew 
you did not care for their play. But yoii don't 
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know how sorry they are about you now. Why, 
Maggie cried so, she quite made herself ill the other 
day. She could not forgive herself for telling you, 
dear, that you were not to have the operation, — ^for 
being so thoughtless and unkind, she said.' 

' That was not unkind. I am very glad I know.' 
*I believe Maggie would do anything for you, 
Clem,* continued Effie, * and Leslie too.' 

*I daresay they would,' answered Clem; *but I 
would much rather have them really fond of me 
than do anything in the world for me.' 

* Do you know what I think is the very best way 
to make people love you } ' said Effie, after thinking 
a little while. 

* No ; I have often wondered, and I can't think 
what it is. I wish you would tell me, Effie, for I am 
sure you know.' 

* Well, Clem, I think the best way is to love every 
one.' 

' But you cannot make yourself love people. If 
they don't love you to begin with, how can you love 
them } ' asked Clement. 

* Well, at any rate you can try. Think of all the 
nice good things about them ; try to forget the little 
things in them that make you feel cross. I am sure 
there is something nice in every one,' answered 
Effie. 
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* You always seem to find out all the nice things 
in them/ answered Clem, * and I think of all the 
disagreeable things. It is not my fault if I am made 
so ; and people are not so nice to me as they are to 
you, because they don't like me so much.* 

'What a funny boy you are, Clem!' said Effie ; 
'you are always making yourself miserable about 
nothing ; it is a great pity to fancy people don't like 
you. I never think about whether they like me or 
not. I nearly always like them, and that does just 
as well.' 

* That's just what I said, Effie,' persisted Clem ; 
*you are made so that you can love every one, and I 
am not ; so I can't help it, can I now ?' 

* I think every one can help it, Clem ; because you 
know God would never command us to do what is 
impossible ; and He says, if we do not love our 
brother that we have seen, we cannot love God 
whom we have not seen.' 

' Then, Effie, do you mean to say that I cannot 
love God. Oh, Effie, I am sure I do, though some- 
times I feel as though I hated every one else 
almost.' 

* Do not say such dreadful things, darling. I am 
sure you do not mean it You know it says, ** He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer,'" answered 
Effie. 
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Clement shuddered. 

* I will never say it again, Effie, and I will try not 
to think it ; but you don't know how wicked I feel 
sometimes ; I have felt so bad since I have been 
blinds I have felt so angry, it seemed so hard to 
see every one else well and happy, and able to do 
anything, and I was always ill and shut up, and had 
a headache, or backache, or something ; and then, 
when I became blind too, it — it — it felt too much. I 
could not help thinking, why was not Leslie or some 
one else blind, instead of me, — everything hurts me, 
and nothing seems to hurt them. Effie, do you 
know it seemed to me so unfair. There, I have 
told you everything now. Will you hate me for 
being so wicked ?' 

Effie did not answer for some time ; but she laid 
Clement's head upon her shoulder, and kissed him. 

' Do you know, Clement,' she said, * I am so glad 
you have told me, for I have felt just the same. I 
felt it so hard for you, my poor darling, to have to 
bear everything. I felt quite angry with myself for 
always being so well and strong. Clem, if J could, 
I would give you my eyes, darling, — I would in- 
deed.' 

' Oh, Effie, the idea ! I am sure I would not take 
any one's ; but do you think,' he went on hesitatingly, 
'God is punishing me so, because He is so angry 
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with me ? Do you know, sometimes/ he went on in 
a whisper, ' I fancy even He does not love me/ 

'That is not true, I am quite sure/ answered 
Effie. 'I thought about it, and thought about it, 
till I felt quite miserable; and yesterday I was 
going into the village, and I felt so unhappy about 
you, that I could not help crying. I was in the 
lane, and I did not hear any one coming till I felt a 
hand on my shoulder, and I looked up, and there 
was the Vicar. He asked me so kindly what was 
the matter, and I told him everything.' 

'And what did he say?* asked Clement eagerly. 

* Why, he showed me how wrong I was, and he 
said a number of beautiful texts to me — "Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth," and ones like that ; 
and then he reminded me how sorry the Lord Jesus 
was for blind people, and how He always cured them. 
It was even prophesied of Him that He should open 
the eyes of the blind. He talked a long, long time, 
Clem. I can't tell you half he said to me ; but he 
made me feel quite happy about you at last, darling ; 
and he. said he should come to see you very soon. 
He did not know you were come home.' 

'Cannot you remember anything more that he 
said.^' asked Clem. 

* Yes, I can remember it all ; but I do not know 
how to say it. One thing was about us all being 
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stones in the temple. You know it says Christ is 
the head conier-stone ; and the Vicar said we were 
clU stones, some large and some small ; and we 
were polished and made the right shape here, all 
ready to be put into our right place above. He said 
some stones took a very long time to be got ready, 
and some were prepared quite quickly. Some 
needed a few sharp blows, and others a great many 
more gentle ones : that God the great Master builder 
knew exactly how to treat each stone. Do you 
understand, darling! I know I have said it very 
badly.' 

* Yes, I think I understand,* answered Clem. * I 
hope the Vicar will come and see me soon.* 

* So do I. He always makes me feel happier and 
more contented,' answered Effie ; * he is so kind, so 
different to any one else I have ever known. Some- 
how, I can tell him everything in my heart. You 
don't know how kind he was, Clem ; he talked to 
me, too, about myself, and then he took me into the 
church and prayed for us both.* 

The very next day the Vicar came to see Clement, 
and made him, too, feel more contented and happy ; 
and every week after that he came up and had a 
long talk with the poor blind boy. Indeed, every 
one showed kindness to Clem, for every one felt very 
sorry for him. Joe the man sent up a piping bullfinch 
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by his little Polly ojie day, and begged Master 
Clement to be so kind as to accept it ; and nearly 
every day some one brought something nice for him, 
— birds, or fruit, or flowers ; and every one seemed 
to think it a pleasure to do anything for him. So 
that, under all this kindness, the boy's character ex- 
panded like a flower in the sunshine, and every week 
became more sweet and fragrant. But there were 
times when he still felt dull and restless, and rebelled 
against the burden laid upon him. He longed to 
open his eyes and see this fair earth once more, and 
the thought that he should never do so was very 
bitter, and would often bring on a fit of gloomy 
despair. 

One day he was in one of these dark moods when 
Mr. Vanster came to call on him. He had felt for 
Clem almost more than any one, for he knew what 
the trial was. He found the poor boy lying on the 
sofa, and he heard from the tone of his voice that he 
was feeling unhappy. 

* You must begin your music again soon, Clement,' 
he said ; ' that will do you more good than anything ; 
you don't know what a friend music has been to me.' 

*I shall never be able to play again,' answered 
Clement sadly ; * and, Mr. Vanster, that is one of the 
hardest parts of it all. I did hope some day I should 
be a musician.' 
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* And you may be yet, my boy/ 

* No ; never, never !' 

' You may be even here, Clement, if it please our 
great Father to spare you.' 

* Oh ! no, no,* answered Clem, * when I am always 
in the dark ! How can you bear it so patiently, 
Mr. Vanster?' 

' It was a hard lesson, Clement, and it took me 
long to learn ; but now, I can wait God's time, be it 
as long as it may. And has He not given us both 
a wonderful consolation } ' 

Then the kind old man sat down to the piano and 
played to the blind boy, as he had often done before ; 
and as he played, Clement felt soothed and com- 
forted, and forgot his troubles. 

When he had played for a long time, Mr. Vanster 
said, ' Now I have given you a little dose of medi- 
cine, I must go ; but the next time I come I shall 
give you a lesson, and I shall expect you to practise 
to prepare for it.' 

A few days after this, Miss Jewel came into the 
drawing-room when Clem was lying asleep, so she 
took up a book and began to read. Presently Clem 
awoke. He fancied himself alone, and very carefully 
he groped his way to the piano, and timidly laid his 
hands upon the keys. At first he stumbled sadly, and 
after a few vain efforts he buried his face in his hands 
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and burst into tears. But he did not cry long ; he 
soon tried again, this time a very simple tune, which 
he played quite correctly after two or three attempts. 
His face beamed with pleasure, and he went on and 
on till his fingers grew more accustomed to the keys, 
and he soon found that they were only a little weak 
and stiff from want of practice ; he could remember 
everything he had learnt. That was indeed a joyful 
moment for poor Clem; he felt inclined to laugh 
with delight, and did at last begin to sing. 

Miss Jewel said nothing, till at last he gently 
closed the piano and returned to his sofa, flushed 
with excitement and quite tired out. Then she said 
quietly, *My darling Clem, I am so glad to hear 
your sweet music again.' 

* I did not know any one was in the room,' he 
said. 

* No, dear, I did not speak for fear of disturbing 
you. You see Mr. Vanster was right* 

* Yes, he was,' said Clem ; ' I think I could almost 
bear to live if I could play again and sing. Do you 
think, Jewey, I shall ever be able to go back to the 
choir ? I should like to sing in the dear old church 
once more, and hear Mr. Vanster play on the 
beautiful organ.' 

* I quite hope you will be able to go before long; 
if the weather keeps so fine. Mr. Vanster, and the 
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Vicar too, are very anxious to have you back ; they 
will not fill up your place/ 

' How kind and good every one is to me ! * 
answered Clem. 

That evening, for the first time for months, Cle- 
ment again joined in the hymn which his brothers 
and sisters always sang before going to bed. Effie's 
voice was almost choked with happy tears at hear- 
ing those sweet clear tones, that she loved so much, 
once more. She had almost feared that she would 
never hear them again. 

From that day Clement was a different boy. 
Every moment he could he devoted to his music ; 
and Mr. Vanster took more pains with him than 
ever, and his talent seemed to increase daily. He 
began to compose little simple airs for himself, and 
often would sit for an hour making music pictures, 
as Maggie called it 

Somehow Maggie and Clem had become quite 
friends, and had found plenty of things to talk about 
together ; and for his sake Maggie had grown quite 
fond of reading. She never knew till she began to 
read aloud to Clement how amusing story books 
are. Now she spent an hour every afternoon 
reading to him. It was rather a task at first, but 
very soon she learnt to enjoy it quite as much as 
he did ; and as she began thus to try to be kind to 
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Clement, and sometimes to give up her own little 
pleasures for his sake, it was wonderful how much 
more fond of him she became, and how many good 
qualities sKe found in him that she had never dis- 
covered before. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLEMENT TAKES HtS PLACE ONCE MORE IN 
THE CHOIR. 

ipT was a lovely bright Sunday morning 
in spring. Gus and Leslie had come 
home for their Easter holidays, and Dr. 
Bradley had run down to spend Easter-day with his 
family. 

The solemn Holy Week was past. Effie and 
Maggie had been busy all Saturday helping the 
school children to decorate the church, under Miss 
Jewel's direction, for the great festival. And now 
the whole family were going there together once 
more. Some had already been, like the holy women 
of old, 'very early in the morning,' to find the Lord 
on this glad Easter morn. But now there was an 
unusual excitement at starting, for a pony carriage 
drove up to the door, and a warmly muffled up little 
figure was carefully led down the steps and placed 
In it by Dr. Bradley, who jumped in beside it, took 
the reins and drove off. It was Clement. This day 
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he was to have his wish, and take his place once 
more in the choir. 

That was a joyful day for every one, and most of 
all for the blind boy. 

Clement had no cause now to think people did 
not care for him, for all seemed anxious to try who 
could show him the most kindness. The Vicar and 
Mr. Vanster shook his hands and patted his head ; 
and all the choir boys, whom Clem used to fancy 
were jealous and unkind, crowded round him, and 
told him how much they had missed him, and how 
glad they were to have him in his old place again ; 
and the very boy he had most disliked led him 
tenderly to his seat in the choir. 

When Clement found himself there once more, a 
rush of sadness came over him at the thought that 
he would never see the dear old church again ; but 
he rose from his knees with a sweet resigned face, 
and no voice rang out more true and clear than the 
blind chorister's ! 

The church was very full on that bright Easter 
morning, and many persons were much affected at 
the sweet tones of the blind boy's voice, for nearly 
all knew his story. 

When the service was over, Effje went to the 
vestry door, and there waited quietly till her brother 
came out, led by the kind, big boy. 
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* Oh, Clem, how beautifully you did sing ! Are 
you very tired, darling ?* said Effie, as she wrapped 
a warm cloak rouod him. 

Many eyes were fixed on the two as they came 
together down the church. The tall, beautiful Effie, 
totally unconscious that any one was looking at her, 
led her little brother very carefully, with a loving, 
anxious look on her sweet young face, as she 
watched every step he took, and helped him into the 
pony carriage, where her papa was waiting for him. 

* Well, Clem, my boy, are you tired ? ' asked Dr. 
Bradley cheerfully. 

* Only a little,' replied Clem. * I have enjoyed it 
so, papa. I think I should like to live in the church, 
and listen to the organ and sing hymns always. 
And every one was so kind to me.* 

The rest of the family walked home with Mr. 
Vanster, who was coming back with them to dinner. 
Effie took the place of Trusty the dog, who lingered 
behind with his friend Maggie, as though he knew it 
was a holy day. Maggie had behaved rather strangely 
that morning. When all the others were ready to 
start for church, she was nowhere to be found. 
Jane said she had asked her if she might go on first, 
and meet Mr. Vanster ; and when they entered the 
church, they saw Maggie sitting with Mr. Vanster's 
maid. On the way home she kept far behind. 
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gathering primroses ; but the rest were so much 
taken up talking about Clement, that they hardly 
noticed her. But she was so late home, that she did 
not make her appearance at the dinner-table till 
every one else had begun ; and then she slipped into 
her place without speaking, as though she did not 
wish to be noticed. But Gus cried out, * Why, Mag, 
what makes you so late ? and red eyes, too ! What 
mischief have you been up to to-day ? ' 

' Nothing,' answered Maggie, looking ready to cry 
afresh. 

* Come, come ; no tears to-day, I hope,* said Dr. 
Bradley kindly ; and he looked at Gus, as much as 
to say, 'Take no more notice,* and then began to 
talk of something else. 

The dessert was just put up on the table, when 
Leslie exclaimed : 

* Maggie, why in the world do you wear that great 
baby pinafore to-day } It is your nursery pinafore.' 

* Hush ! Do be quiet ! * whispered Maggie. 

' I suppose Nurse was afraid you would spoil your 
best frock ! ' continued Leslie, always ready to teaze 
his sister. 

* You can take it off now, at any rate,* he went on, 
giving the string a pull. 

' No, I can*t,* said Maggie. ' Do be quiet, Leslie ! ' 
*Run away and get Nurse to take off your 
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pinafore now, Maggie/ said Dr. Bradley; *and ask 
her which wine she would like. And here ! take up 
this plate of fruit for her and Jane.' 
Maggie turned very red, and hesitated. 

* Run quick ! * said her papa. 

Maggie took the fruit and ran off ; but when she 
came back, she still wore the objectionable pinafore. 

* Nurse would like port, please, papa,' she said ; 
* and she wishes you all a very good health.* 

* Come, boys ! you take up the wine,' said Dr. 
Bradley, filling two glasses, one for Nurse and one 
for Jane. *And Maggie, you forgot about your 
pinafore. Take it off and give it to Leslie.' 

* I can't, papa,' stammered Maggie. 

* You can't ! What do you mean } ' 

* My dress is so stained. Nurse says I must keep 
it on to hide it' 

* Have you stained your new dress already, 
Maggie } ' asked Miss Jewel. 

* It is not my new one,' replied Maggie, turning 
very red. 

' Not your new one ! Why, Nurse was saving them 
up, and would not let us wear them till Easter!' 
exclaimed Effie. *Why, it's your old winter Sun- 
day frock ! Why don't you wear your new one 'i * 

* I haven't got a new one,' stammered Maggie. 

* Not got a new one ! What do you mean. 
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Maggie? Nurse took them all three out of the 
drawer only yesterday, and hung them up in our 
cupboards ready for us to put on/ 

' Yes, I know,' answered Maggie. * But that was 
yesterday.' 

* Yes ; and this is only to-day,' put in Dr. Bradley. 
' And what has happened to your new frock in the 
meantime > Has any fairy carried it away ? ' 

' No, not a fairy.* 

* Who then } Come, Maggie, you must explain 
the mystery.' 

' Well,' began Maggie, hesitating, * I did — ^at least 
I mean I did not mean to ; it was a mistake. I 
meant to take the old one ; really I did. But it was 
so dark, and I was in such a hurry ' — 

' Come ; try to tell us more clearly, Maggie,' said 
her papa. 

So with an effort she began again. 

*It was yesterday when we were coming home 
from doing the church. It was getting dark, and all 
the others had run on first, and just at the gate a 
poor girl came up to me and began to beg ; and oh, 
papa, she did look so thin and ill ! and she had 
nothing but rags on ; and she said she was very cold 
and hungry, and her mother and father were both 
dead. So I told her to come with me to the house, 
and I went in by the kitchen door, and cook gave 
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me some bread and cheese for her. And then she 
said if I had such a thing as an old pair of boots or 
a jacket ; so I ran up-stairs to see, and I could not 
find any boots, though I routed all about my cup- 
board ; and then I felt for a jacket, and I could find 
nothing but a frock hanging up. I did not know it 
was my new one, indeed I didn't; it felt just like my 
very old one that Nurse said was only fit to be given 
away. So I took that, for I thought there could be 
no harm, and the poor girl did look so delighted 
with it, and promised to wear it to church to-day.' 

' Well, what then ? ' asked Dr. Bradley. 

'Well, I never thought anything more about it 
till this morning, when Nurse called me to be 
dressed, and she was so angry, for my new dress 
was gone ; so I suppose I must have given it to the 
poor girl. But she wants it a great deal more than 
I do, and I did think it was my old one.* 

To her surprise, instead of being angry. Dr. 
Bradley looked at Maggie very kindly, and, half 
laughing, said — 

' So my poor Maggie has no new frock for Easter. 
Well, it was a mistake, so we must say no more about 
it. Only another time do not give your things away 
without asking Nurse's leave. Now, sit down and 
eat your fruit, and never mind about your pinafore.' 

Maggie gave her papa a vigorous hug, saying — 
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' Oh you dear, darling old pa ! I wish you never, 
never went away at all. Nurse said you would be 
so angry, you would not let me sit down to dinner 
with you at all, looking such a fright/ 

* You will give Maggie another new frock, won't 
you, papa ? ' asked Effie. 

' No, my dear. As she was so careless as to give 
it away by mistake, she must go without for a little 
while.' 

* Oh, I don't mind that a bit ! * cried Maggie. *I 
hate having new things on, I am always so afraid of 
spoiling them.' 

'You generally manage to spoil them quick 
enough, I'm sure,' said Leslie ; * but I really should 
like you to look decent when the fellows come 
to-morrow.' 

* Why, if I had my best things on, I should be 
afraid to play with them, and I should have no fun 
at all' 

' What sort of " fellows " are they, Leslie ? * asked 
Dr. Bradley, who had given Gus and Leslie leave 
each to invite one schoolfellow to spend the Easter 
week with them. 

* Mine's a regular brick!' answered Leslie; 'his 
name is Tom Unwin ; he's the best cricketer in our 
form. We must teach you cricket, Maggie ; we can 
have capital games in the field.* 
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* And who is your friend, Gus ? * asked his father. 

' His name is Russell ; he is very clever/ replied 
Gus ; * his father is a General Russell.* 

'Clever! yes, I daresay; I don't like such clever 
ones, they are so stuck up and proud,' said Leslie ; 
*he never condescends to speak to me.' 

'I'm sure he has often enough helped you with 
your lessons,* said Gus. 

*0h yes, he's goodnatured enough about that; 
but he has no fun in him ; you never hear of his 
being up to a lark or anything of that sort.' 

'You don't know him,* answered Gus, 'because he 
tries to keep you younger boys out of mischief some- 
times ; I tell you he is the fastest runner in the 
whole school.* 

'The fastest runner and the best cricketer,' laughed 
Dr. Bradley, 'I am sure we ought to be proud of 
entertaining such distinguished guests. I hope they 
are gentlemen as well.' 

' No fear of that,' said Gus ; ' why, Russell would 
not do a mean thing for the world.' 

' That's the kind of friend I like my sons to have,* 
said Dr. Bradley. ' What is his age } ' 

' I think he is seventeen, pa ; he is one of the 
senior boys. He is a queer fellow, but I do think 
you will like him.' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

3N Monday the two visitors arrived. Tom 
Unwin was a good-tempered, rosy-cheeked 
boy of about twelve, who talked to Leslie 
in whispers all dinner time, and seemed half afraid 
to speak to any one else, for he was quite unused 
to ladies' society. Russell was tall and slight, and 
looked older than his years; he had a thoughtful, 
almost melancholy face, but hb smile was so bright 
that it was like the sunshine bursting out on a cloudy 
day. He made himself at home at once, and talked 
to Dr. Bradley as though he had known him all his 
life. To Effie and Maggie he seemed a ' gentleman,' 
and not a boy at all. 

' I am so disappointed, I thought we should have 
such fun all together,' said Maggie, ' and now I know 
what it will be ; that Russell and Gus will be always 
poking away together, and we shall never see them 
at all.' 
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But Russell did not seem at all inclined to ' poke 
away/ as Maggie called it ; on the contrary, he was 
very anxious to make friends with every one, and 
after dinner took Rosie on his knee and began to 
tell her funny stories, which made every one laugh ; 
and then he quite won Maggie's heart by showing 
her a conjuring trick, and giving her a tiny penknife 
he had in his pocket. 

But though he was constantly making every one 
else laugh, he seldom laughed himself; only when he 
saw others were amused, his bright smile would break 
out suddenly and then disappear again, making one 
long for it to come again. That was a very merry 
week at the Folly. Dr. Bradley planned some 
excursion or amusement for the children every day, 
for he always tried to make their home the happiest 
place in the world to them. The only drawback was 
poor Clem ; of course he could hardly enjoy any of 
the pleasures except the games in the evening, which 
were always chosen on purpose to suit him. 

Most of the young people felt very sorry for Clem, 
and were very kind to him when they were with him ; 
but when they were out enjoying themselves, they 
forgot that he had to be left at home in darkness. 
But Effie never forgot ; her faithful young heart 
always felt a sore place in it on her brother's account, 
even when she was most gay. It was very difficult to 
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persuade her to leave him at all ; she always declared 
that she enjoyed being with him more than anything 
else. But often Dr. Bradley would insist upon her 
going out with the others. He would not allow her 
to sacrifice everything to Clement; not that Effie 
felt it to be a sacrifice, or made a martyr of herself 
in any way ; but her father knew that she required 
change and pleasure to keep her in health and spirits, 
and he or Miss Jewel would stay with the blind boy 
and try to amuse him while Effie went out with the 
rest And Clement himself, how did he bear it? 
The poor child felt hiis loss now almost more than he 
had ever done before. It was very hard to him to 
hear his brothers and sisters laughing and shouting 
at their play, and to feel that he was for ever shut 
out from it all ; that he could never run about and 
play any more; that he could not even see the smiles 
on their faces, or the blue sky and bright sun that 
made them so glad. He was but a child, and it made 
him feel very sad ; but he was a good brave boy, and 
he would not complain. He had grown wonderfully 
unselfish lately, and he determined, if he could help 
it, not to spoil any one's pleasure by showing that he 
felt dull or out of spirits, and he always tried to 
persuade Effie to go with the rest, and assured her 
that he liked being alone, he was always happy at the 
piano. But Effie's eyes were sharpened by love, and 
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she often turned back at the last moment when she 
saw a sad dreary expression come over her brother's 
face as they were saying good-bye to him ; though 
she had no idea how very bitter the trial was. One 
day towards the end of the Easter holidays, Miss 
Jewel was gone home for a little rest, it was so bright 
and warm that Dr. Bradley said he would drive all 
the children in the waggonette to some beautiful 
woods, where they should pic-nic, and spend the day 
gathering primroses. They were all delighted at 
the proposition. 

'And will j'^ou take Clem too, papa ?' asked Effie. 

' No, my dear ; it would be too tiring for him, and 
I should be afraid of his taking cold.' 

Effie made no answer : but when Russell was 
ready to start, he found her with her books and work 
established beside Clement's sofa. 

' Oh, you must go with us,' cried Russell, in a tone 
of blank disappointment; 'it will spoil the day if you 
don't go.' 

Effie looked at him with such a sweet smile and 
said, ' It is very kind of you to say so, but I would 
rather stay at home, thank you.' 

'Why, I shall only be here a few days longer,' 
replied Russell, ' do go, please ; you will spare her 
just for once, won't you, Clem ? and I will bring you 
home a singing bird.' 
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* Yes, do go, Effie,' said Clem ; but his voice 
sounded very plaintive. 

' No, darling, I could not leave you all alone ; I 
would much rather stay with you/ 

' I don't mind being alone,' answered Clem. 

' I am sure, dear, you would feel very dull ; and I 
should not enjoy myself a bit if I thought of you all 
by yourself. It would be horribly selfish of me. 
Don't say anything more about it, please, Russell ; * 
and then Effie turned and looked longingly out of 
the window. It was a most glorious day, and 
seemed to invite every one to come out and enjoy 
themselves ; and Effie did feel a little struggle — a 
little shade of disappointment passed over her face, 
and she brushed a tear out of her eye ; but the next 
moment she looked up quite brightly, and said — 

* Thank you very much for wanting me to go, but 
really I would rather not. I hope you will all enjoy 
it very much, and tell Clem and me all about it 
when you come back. We will have some lovely 
music together, won't we, Clem ? and be just as 
happy as they are. And I have a new book, too ! ' 

Russell watched Effie, and saw in her face the 
struggle and the victory. It was like a new lesson 
to him. He had never before seen any one deter- 
mined to give up their own pleasure in such a way ; 
but he was vexed and disappointed. Somehow, in 
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that short week he had learned to be very fond of 
Effie. He was always watching her, and listening 
to her, and he never felt so contented as when she 
was talking to him. 

* If you don't go, I shan't either,' he said *I would 
rather stay at home too ; and I will read to you 
and Clem, while you work/ 

' Oh, what nonsense ! ' answered Effie. ' I would 
not keep you at home for anything I * 

But Clement exclaimed, 'How nice! we shall 
have a happy day together. And will you tell us 
some stories, too ? ' 

'Yes, Clement,* answered Russell, 'as many as 
you like.* But while he spoke, his eyes were fixed 
on Effie ; and he added in a lower tone, * Would 
you rather not have me with you } * 

Effie looked up at him reproachfully, but his eyes 
were fixed so earnestly on her face, that she blushed 
scarlet, and began to work very fast 

' Tell me,' he said presently ; * for if you wish it, 
of course I will go ? ' 

'You know I only wish you to enjoy yourself,' 
she answered, looking up rather timidly. She was 
half afraid she had offended him ; but he gave her 
one of his rare, bright smiles, and said gaily — 

' Very well, then. I will enjoy myself in the way 
that I like best ; ' and went out of the room. 
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In a few minutes he returned with paper and 
paints. 

' It*s all right ! * he said, as he settled himself at 
the table. * Fve seen Dr. Bradley, and he is going 
to let us both stay at home.* 

Just then the other children burst into the room 
to say good-bye to Clement. 

*Why, Effie and Russell not ready!' they ex- 
claimed. ' The carriage is waiting, and papa is in 
such a hurry for us to start.* 

*We are going to have a pic-nic at home,' 
answered Russell. 

'I say, what nonsense, old fellow!' began Gus. 

* I never heard of such a thing — staying at home 
poking in the house on such a day as this. It's 
quite a sin ! ' 

* I prefer staying at home,' answered Russell ; 

* and I think I generally know my own mind/ 

* Well, I don't understand it,' answered Gus, look- 
ing vexed. ' At any rate, I mean to enjoy myself^ 

* And so do I,' answered his friend, as he began to 
cut a pencil. 

* Come, come ! we must be off at once,' shouted 
Dr. Bradley as he came into the room. * Get into 
your place, Gus. Good-bye, Clem, my boy ! I hope 
you will have a happy day, Effie ; and you too, 
Russell. Mind you take care of her!' And in 
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another five minutes the carriage drove off, and the 
three were left alone. 

That was a very happy day for them all. Russell 
had never been so amusing. He told stories, and 
read aloud ; and then he began to draw while Clem 
played. First he drew Clem at the piano; and 
Effie asked him to give her that, for it was such a 
good likeness. He was not at all unwilling to do 
so, after he had written his name and the date in 
the comer. Then he drew Effie at her work, and 
that picture he kept himself; but he made Effie 
write her name and the date on it. Then in the 
afternoon Russell wrapped Clem in a great rug, and 
laid him on a beautiful sunny seat in the garden, 
where he could hear the birds sing ; and he and Effie 
had a walk round the park, while Clem had his 
afternoon sleep. And Russell told Effie all about 
his father and mother, and how much he wished he 
had a sister, for he was an only child. 

' I think I should be better if I had a sister like 
you, Effie,' he said. ' What a lucky fellow Gus is to 
have three, and I have not one ! ' 

' But then you have a mother, Russell, and I have 
not.' 

'Yes, I have; but then she seems so far off — 
somehow, though I could not love her more than I 
do, I cannot make a/r/mrfof her.' 
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' But you have your schoolfellows. Are not you 
and Gus friends ? ' 

* 0\ yes ; but boys are not like girls. Girls are 
so gentle and self-denying. It softens a fellow to 
be with girls.' 

' I am sure boys are just as good ; only perhaps it 
is in a different way. How kind it was of you to 
stay at home with me to-day, instead of going to 
enjoy yourself with the others ! ' 

* It was not kind at all/ replied Russell, with a 
little laugh. ' It was pure selfishness.' 

' Nonsense ! * answered Effie. * Why, of course, 
any boy would rather spend a lovely day like this 
in the country, than " poking in the house," as Gus 
called it.' 

^ Any boy might, but I am not any boy, Miss 
Effie,' said Russell haughtily. 

* I beg your pardon, I am sure, Mr. Russell/ 
answered Effie. ' In future, I will try to treat you 
with more respect.' 

They walked on a little way in silence. Russell 
was cutting off the heads of weeds with his stick, and 
Effie fancied he looked vexed. Presently he said — 

'I say, Effie! I suppose you have such lots of 
people, you could not find room to care for another 
fellow ? ' 

' What do you mean } ' asked Effie. ' I do not 
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understand. I suppose I could find room to care 
for any one I liked.* 

* Could you really, though — another brother?' 
inquired Russell, fixing his eyes on her face. 

'Yes, to be sure, I could care for a dozen 
brothers.' 

' I don't want you to care for a dozen,' replied 
Russell in a vexed tone. * I mean one more I ' 

* Yes ; one or twenty-one.' 

* How provoking you are, Effie ! * exclaimed 
Russell. ' You will not understand me.' 

* You need not be cross,' answered Effie. ' How 
can I understand if you don't explain yourself 
properly } You asked me if I could care for any 
more brothers, and I said yes, a dozen or twenty. 
What more could I say?' 

Russell did not answer. 

* Don't be vexed with me,' said Effie ; she could 
not bear anything like a quarrel with any one. 

* I'm not vexed,' he answered ; * but I'm not used 
to talking to girls. But — the fact is, I want to 
know if you will let me be your brother ? ' 

' Let you be my brother ! ^How ? ' exclaimed 
Effie. 

* Why, if you just let me call you sister Effie, and 
let me write to you, and that sort of thing, you 
know. Help me out of my scrapes, and all that ? ' 

M 
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* But I don't see how / could help you out of 
scrapes ? ' 

' Oh, yes, you could I You know, I am nearly the 
oldest boy in the school, and lots of fellows come to 
me for advice ; but I have no one I can go to. 
And then, when I hear the fellows talking about 
their sisters, I do feel so envious ! Oh, Effie ! I'd 
give anything to have a sister. You will be mine, 
won't you } ' 

'Yes, that I will, if you care about it' 
' That's right,' answered Russell with satisfaction ; 
* thank you very much, sister Effie. If you are my 
sister, you will write to me, of course ? ' 

* Write to you ! why, I should not know what to 
write about,' said Effie. 

'Why, write all about yourself; you know that's 
what I like to hear.' 

'You would not get very long letters if I only 
wrote about myself,' replied Effie gaily. ' I should 
have nothing at all to say about myself except, "I 
am quite well, thank you." ' 

'No, I don't believe you ever do think about 
yourself,' said Russell musingly; 'your head is 
always full of other people.' 

' I think we had better go back to Clem now,' 
said Effie, after a little more talk ; ' he must be 
awake by this time.' 
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When the pic-nic party came home they were all 
in high spirits, and declared they had had a most 
delightful day, only they had missed Effie and 
Russell dreadfully; but Effie and Russell and 
Clement all said they had had a delightful day too, 
and did not at all deserve to be pitied. 

Before leaving, Russell made Effie repeat her 
promise to write to him ; and he had not been gone 
many days before she got a long letter from him, 
which required a long answer. She was quite sur- 
prised to find how much she had to tell. From 
that time they wrote to each other regularly ; and 
Effie soon learned to look for Russell's letters quite 
eagerly, they were always so amusing. 




CHAPTER XX. 

THE BLIND MUSICIAN'S STORY. 




!HE Folly seemed very quiet after the 
Easter holidays were over, with Dr. 
Bradley and the boys all gone. Almost 
for the first time in her life Effie felt a little dull, 
but soon recovered her spirits by trying to cheer 
Clem, who was not quite so well for a time. 

As the summer advanced, he grew so much better 
that they all began to encourage hopes that after all 
he might get quite strong again. 

One bright summer afternoon, Mr. Vanster called 
to know if his children, as he called Effie and 
Clement, would like to go with him to the church; 
he was going to practice. 

The little pony carriage, in which Clem always 
went out, was soon ready, and Effie drove her two 
blind ones up the hill to the old church. Then they 
left the pony in charge of the boy, and went in, Effie 
leading her brother. Mr. Vanster knew his way too 

i8o 
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well to require any guide, and soon took his place 
at the organ ; and Effie found a sunny seat for her 
brother, and both silently listened to the music. 

What music it was, to be sure ! Mr. Vanster seemed 
to give the organ a soul for the time : it mourned 
and pleaded, and at last burst out into triumphant 
tones of praise and joy, as though some great danger 
or sorrow had been overcome. Effie watched her 
brother's face, and saw how he felt the music. At 
first, quiet tears chased each other down his cheeks ; 
then they stopped, and for a while he almost held 
his breath with suspense ; and at last his face was 
lighted up with a bright smile. After the music, 
they sat in the porch for some time. 

'Have you been blind very long, Mr. Vanster?* 
asked Clement. 

• Nearly forty years, my child,' answered the old 
man softly. 

' Then you never saw at all.' 

* Oh yes, I did ; I saw this beautiful world for 
twenty years. I am more than sixty now, but I 
can remember it all as well as though my eyes had 
only just been closed. Ah ! it is a beautiful world 
surely ; what will Heaven . be like ! ' 

Clement hardly seemed to hear the end of the 
sentence, but said — 
*' Then you know what it is to turn blind, and you 
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can be cheerful ; how can you bear it ? Do tell me ; 
for now I am getting strong, and they tell me I may 
live after all. I feel sometimes as though I could 
not bear it ; at least except when I hear your music, 
then I can feel better/ And he broke into distress- 
ing weeping. 

*My poor child! my poor child!* cried the old man, 
groping with his hands till he found the boy, and 
drawing him nearer. ' I do know how bitter it is ; 
and your trial is worse than mine, for you did not 
know — you were not prepared. But our Father has 
given me strength, and so He will you ; and the 
music too, that is His gift You must not struggle 
against His will, my child ; think how many great 
ones have been blind. When I feel inclined to 
murmur, I reckon them all up. There was Homer, 
you know, the old singer, and Milton, and Samson, 
they were all blind, and all did a great work ; and 
our own beloved Beethoven, he was deaf, poor man ; 
but the music gave him endless pleasure in himself 
as it does us. So don't you be down-hearted, little 
Clement ; you are in good company, and you must 
try to keep up your character ; and there is another 
thing to think of — ^what glorious things we shall see 
when our eyes are opened ! ' 

* Yes, I know that,' answered Clem, ' and I could 
bear it if it would only last a little while ; but for 
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forty years ! and never to see Effie's face again ! Do 
you know I am almost forgetting what it is like 
now ; sometimes I try to remember it, and I cannot. 
I see all sorts of other faces instead.* 

' What are they like, my dear ; beautiful ? * asked 
the old man. 

' Yes, very beautiful,' replied Clement dreamily ; 
*oh, so beautiful and so sweet, like angels !' 

* Perhaps they are angels come to visit you in 
your darkness ; you know the day and night to 
Him are both alike. Perhaps He sends them.* 

Clement looked quite bright as he said, *Do 
you think so really? I have fancied it too, for 
sometimes I seem to hear them singing, and then 
they fly softly away, away ; and I try to remember 
what they sing, but I cannot' 

* Happy child,' murmured the old organist. 
Then there was a long silence, and Clement's 

strange dreamy eyes looked as though they were 
even then seeing his angel visitors. 

The silence was broken by Mr. Vanster saying, 
' Would you like to hear my story, Clement } ' 

' Yes, very much indeed, if you would not mind 
telling it' 

' To you, I do not mind,' and so he began : — 

*I was the eldest child of my parents, — kind, 
good parents they were. We lived in a sweet 
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cottage in this neighbourhood. You can see it from 
the porch, nestling among- the trees. My father was 
the Curate, so you may imagine we were not very- 
rich ; but we were very happy. For a long time I 
was the only child ; and my father used to teach 
me himself, for he could not afford to send me to 
school; besides^ he liked to have me always with 
him. After a time, though I was only a boy, I 
observed that a profound melancholy began to steal 
gradually over my dear father, and he would sit for 
hours with his hands pressed before his eyes. I 
often tried to find out what so troubled him, but 
could not. I imagined all sorts of misfortunes, but 
never the true one. Our home went on as usual, — 
my mother cheerful and happy ; but at last she, too, 
seemed to catch her husband's melancholy, and they 
both went about their work with grave, anxious 
faces, and I lived in daily dread of some storm 
bursting upon us. I observed, too, several little 
changes in my father's habits. He began to preach 
without any notes ; and his sermons, which before 
had always been so bright and hopeful, were now 
generally about trouble and sorrow. Then he made 
me learn a great deal by heart, and I saw that he 
tried to learn things himself ; and he grew so near- 
sighted, that he almost made his book touch his 
face ; and in the evenings he was always calling for 
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more light. Then sometimes he would throw down 
his book in despair, and would turn to my mother 
and gaze and gaze at her face as though he wanted 
to print it upon his very heart. Then he would kiss 
her tenderly, and turn away with a sigh ; and I 
often noticed that she was crying quietly over her 
work All these things I saw, and yet never 
suspected the truth till one terrible night My 
father had been trying to read aloud to us, but he 
kept stumbling and making all sorts of strange 
mistakes. Presently he flung the book down, and 
stood up wringing his hands in agony. " It is come," 
he cried ; ** my terrible enemy that I have been 
flying from so long ! " Then his head fell upon the 
table, and he actually sobbed. " Oh God ! my God ! 
give me patience ! Oh, let not the curse fall upon 
my innocent son ! Let me be the last victim ! " 
My mother went to him and laid her hand upon his 
forehead, and I started wildly to my feet I felt the 
blow had come at last. My father was blind. He 
had been expecting the calamity for a long, long 
time, for it was hereditary in our family ; and he 
had been trying to prepare himself for it But I 
suppose all such things seem to come suddenly at 
last After the first shock he was quite calm, and 
more cheerful than he had been for months. He still 
continued to do his duty in the parish, and to teach 
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me at home ; and then I found how wonderfully his 
memory was stored. And he began to try to pre- 
pare me for my fate. He assured me it was not 
half so dreadful as he had imagined beforehand. I 
had always had a talent for music, and my father 
had made me cultivate it to the utmost, and was 
quite delighted when I told him I wished to dedicate 
my life to music. 

' Soon after his blindness came on, my sister was 
born. She grew up like a sweet, lovely flower, 
bringing joy and brightness into our home. My 
mother would have her called Marah, for ** the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me," she said. When 
she was quite little, I was elected as chorister in 
Westminster Abbey, so I had to leave home for a 
few years, till my voice broke, and I could no longer 
sing in the glorious old abbey. Then my father 
obtained for me the post of organist in this church, 
and here I have been ever since ; for even then the 
shadow was falling upon me, and my mother could 
not bear to trust me away from her. I had the joy 
of seeing my sweet sister's face for a few years, and 
then it grew fainter and fainter ; and so did all the 
objects that I loved. For months I lived in an 
ever-deepening twilight, and then the night came — 
the thick darkness in which I have lived ever since. 
My father's prayer was only half answere'd. The 
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curse did fall upon me, but not on my sister. But 
the dear man was removed before that day came. 
Thank God, he was spared that trial. I carefully 
hid the truth from him ; and though I could but 
dimly see his dying face, he did not know it' 

Here the white-haired man paused, and wiped his 
sightless eyes. 

' What do you mean by the curse i * asked 
Clement presently. 'Do you call blindness a 
curse ? ' 

* It was in our family, my boy ; but not for you. 
Rather a blessing, I am sure. But my father told me 
once the dreadful story : How long, long ago one of 
our ancestors committed a terrible crime, and then 
basely denied it on his oath, calling upon God to 
strike him and his children blind for ever, if what he 
said was not true. And soon the curse fell From 
that very day his sight began to fade, and soon he 
was quite blind ; and it has gone on from father to 
son ever since, — a malady that no doctor can cure. 
However, it is spent now. I am the last of the race, 
and none will come after me to bear the sins of the 
fathers — no, none. 

' Well,' fae went on, after a pause, ' we went on 
living in the little cottage, and Marah grew to be 
more and more our joy and comfort. They told 
me she was beautiful, and I am sure she was ; but 
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oh ! how anxiously, as she grew up into womanhood> 
did I watch every tone of her voice ! how miserable 
I felt if there was the least touch of sadness in it, 
for I feared the shadow was falling upon her too ! 
How I longed to have one look at her dear eyes, to 
assure myself that they were not growing dim ! My 
mother's word I could hardly trust, for she was 
growing old and feeble now. I felt that I could not 
bear my sweet M^rah to live in darkness ; though 
for myself, I had such joy in my music, and every- 
one was so good to me, that I hardly minded it at 
all ; but for a bright, young creature like her to 
have all her days darkened, seemed too hard a fate. 
And God was very kind, and heard my prayer, and 
took her home before the shadow fell. She just 
lived to nurse our mother through her last ill- 
ness, and then very soon after she caught a fever 
of a poor child she was visiting, and in a week 
she died. 

* Every one wondered that I bore her death so 
well. They did not know that to me it was a cause 
of thanksgiving ; but they did not know either how 
lonely I felt. But God has been very good to me, 
my children. Do not think mine has been an 
unhappy life. I have many joys that no one knows 
of, and now I have your love. The journey will 
soon be over, soon be over, and then the everlasting 
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day will dawn. I almost fancy I begin to feel the 
sun's rays already.' 

Effie and Clement were both crying when Mr. 
Vanster finished his story ; but he still wore his 
sweet smile, and his patient, waiting look. 

*' We will walk round the churchyard,' he said ; 
* and Euphemia shall tell me how the graves look.' 

So he led the way along a well-known path to 
where there was a grave headed by a plain stone 
cross on steps. Round the steps were three names : 

REV. NICHOLAS VANSTER, M.A. ; 

MARGARET, HIS WIFE ; AND 

MARAH, THEIR ONLY DAUGHTER. 

* You see there is room for my name on the other 
side, and that will be the last of us,' said the 
musician. *And now, Clement, my dear, I hope 
you will take courage from my story.' 

Certainly it was enough to give any one courage 
to see the old man still so sweet and cheerful, 
without a hard thought in his heart. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
effie's visit to the manor house. 




N July, Gus and Leslie came home for their 
holidays, much to Maggie's delight. She 
followed Leslie about like a little dog, 
and got into pickles to her heart's content. 

The old boat was thoroughly mended up ; and as 
Leslie had learned to row and manage a boat pro- 
perly at school, he was allowed to take Maggie out 
in it as much as he liked. She soon learned to row 
too, and they had many merry days on the lake, 
pretending they were African travellers trying to 
discover the source of the Nile. They used to land 
on the little island and eat their luncheon there, and 
lie down in a little log hut which they had built. 

In the middle of July, Mrs. Russell wrote to Dr. 

Bradley to ask him to let Gus and Effie spend a 

fortnight with her son ; and she added, that if the 

Doctor himself could spare them a few days they 

would be delighted. The invitation was so kind 
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that Dr. Bradley accepted it at once, for he thought 
the change would do Effie a great deal of good. 
Effie at first declared she would much rather not go, 
she could not bear the thought of leaving Clement ; 
but no one would listen to her objections, and 
Clement did all he could to persuade her to go. He 
said he should be quite happy if she would write to 
him as often as possible ; and Mr. Vanster promised 
to see him every day, and take him to the church 
whenever it was fine, to hear the organ. So Effie 
felt quite happy about leaving at last, and looked 
forward to her visit with a great deal of pleasure. 

One fine day. Dr. Bradley, with Effie and Gus, set 
out for Russell's home. It was the manor house of 
a country village. Russell himself was waiting at 
the station to meet them, with a pony carriage for 
Dr. Bradley and Effie, and ponies for himself and 
Gus. His face quite beamed with pleasnre when he 
saw them arrive. 

' I should have brought a pony for you, Effie,' he 
said ; * but I did not think you would travel in a 
riding habit' 

Mrs. Russell was a handsome, stately lady. 
When Effie saw her, she did not wonder that 
Russell could not make ^friend of her, as he said ; 
for, though very kind, there was something cold 
about her ; and Effie felt she could never be quite 
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free with her. Her face was nearly always grave 
and thoughtful. It never brightened up except 
when she looked at her son, and then any one could 
see that the two were wonderfully alike. 

There were a good many visitors staying in the 
house, but Effie and Gus were the only young ones, 
so that they and Russell were left pretty much to 
themselves. But Effie was very much surprised at 
seeing no General Russell at the dinner-table. 
After dinner, when they were walking in the 
beautiful garden in the moonlight, she asked Russell 
where his father was. 

* In his room, I suppose,' answered Russell. 

* In his room ! Is he ill, then } I wonder your 
mamma likes to have so much company.* 

*0h, we always have the house full of visitors 
when we come down here. My father has been ill 
so long that no one thinks much about it now. He 
has a servant to look after him, you know.' 

* A servant to look after him ! * exclaimed Effie in 
a shocked voice. 

* Yes ; poor man, he is so helpless. He is 
paralysed ; and he is very fond of Giles.' 

'But does no one but the servant ever see him ? ' 
asked Effie. 

'Oh yes. Mother goes into him every morning 
to ask him how he is ; and I often run in and out 
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when I am at home. He likes to hear what I am 
doing/ 

* May I go and see him with you ? * asked 
Effie. 

' Of course you may, if you wish to, Effie. I want 
him to see my sister, for I have told him about you ; 
but he forgets everything so. We will go now, if 
you like. It pleases him to see visitors. But don't 
be surprised if he does not seem to know who 
you are. He is very old, you know ; ' and Russell 
led the way into the house and up the broad stair- 
case, and then down a long corridor, to a part of the 
house far away from all the visitors' rooms. 

They. found an old man, sitting beside a small 
fire, in a large arm-chair. His legs were wrapped up 
in a thick rug, and on his head he wore a velvet 
cap. His face was wrinkled and his mouth sunk, 
and his hands all shrunk up. He looked very, very 
old. Effie was quite startled. She had never seen 
any one who looked so old before. She could 
hardly believe that this was the husband of the 
handsome lady down-stairs, and the father of her 
friend Russell. 

*I have brought my new sister to see you, sir,* 
said Russell. * This is Effie Bradley.' 

The old man looked up from the game of 
dominoes which he was playing with his servant, 

N 
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and shading his eyes with his hand, peered across 
the room. Effie was standing at the door, but she 
came forward at once into the light of the lamp. 
The old man lifted his velvet cap, and then held out 
his trembling hand. 

* Excuse my rising, madam,' he said. ' Unfor- 
tunately I am unable to do so. I welcome you to 
the Manor. Pray, be seated. Russell, my boy, 
hand the lady a chair.' 

Effie sat down, but hardly knew what to say 
next. 

' You remember hearing about Effie, sir ? ' asked 
Russell. 

' Yes, surely, Russell ; and a beautiful girl she 
is,* he answered. * Come a little nearer, my dear, 
and let me see your face better.' 

So Effie blushingly drew her chair nearer. 

* Are you fond of dominoes, sir ? ' she asked. 

* Yes ; a capital game — a capital game. But my 
man Giles is such a good player, he hardly ever 
lets me beat him.* 

' May I have a game with you } * asked Effie, who 
felt sorry for the old man, who had no one but a 
servant to play with. ' I don't think I shall beat 
you, for I hardly know how to play at all.* 

The old General looked quite pleased, so she sat 
down to play. 
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'Will you teach me how to play, Russell?* she 
whispered. *I really know nothing about the 
game.* 

So Russell, not at all unwilling, sat down beside 
her, and showed her how to play. EfEe got quite 
merry over the game, and often made her two com- 
panions laugh. They were interrupted at last by 
Giles, who came in to remind his master that it was 
time to go to bed. 

' Yes, yes, Giles ; time for old folks and young 
ones too.* 

Effie and Russell immediately rose to say Good- 
night 

' I have so enjoyed the game,' said Effie, ' may I 
come and play with you another night, please, sir } * 

'Yes, my dear. You will always be most wel- 
come. Come whenever you like, and cheer the old 
man's prison. You see I am a prisoner.* 

When they returned to the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Russell called Effie to her, and asked where she had 
been hiding. 

' We have been to see General Russell,* answered 
Effie ; ' and I have had a game of dominoes with 
him.* 

Mrs. Russell turned away for a moment with a 
pained, flushed face. Effie felt puzzled, and made 
up her mind not to speak again in public of General 
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Russell. She thought his illness must be a great 
trouble to his wife, and that very likely she could 
not bear to talk about it. Effie knew that she her- 
self did not like strangers to ask her about Clement 
— it was too near and painful. The next moment/ 
Mrs. Russell, in her usual clear, calm voice, asked 
Effie to play on the piano. The young girl hesi- 
tated, for she felt nervous at playing before so 
many people ; but her papa gave her an encourag- 
ing nod, so she went to the piano, and began one of 
Clement's favourites. At first her hands shook a 
little from nervousness, but as she went on she 
forgot all about where she was, and fancied she 
saw her little brother lying on his sofa at home, 
and she played with all her heart. When the music 
softly died away, there was perfect silence in that 
large drawing-room, for every one had left off 
talking to listen. After a moment there rose a 
gentle murmur of applause, and several people came 
up to Effie to beg her to play again. 

* Why, you are quite a genius ! * said one old 
gentleman. 

Effie laughed. 

* I a genius ! You should hear my brother 
Clem.* 

' I don't suppose he equals you. True merit ever 
thinks little of itself,* said the gentleman, bowing. 
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* Indeed, he plays beautifully/ cried Effie eagerly, 
forgetting that Clem was nothing to all these people. 
* I play horridly compared to him/ 

* Will you allow us to hear a little more of your 
horrid playing ? * said a lady, laughing. 

So again Effie sat down ; but now her happy 
mood was gone, and she did not play so well. 

It was quite a new life that Effie led at the 
Manor. She had never been in much company be- 
fore ; but she soon became a favourite. There was 
something so simple and modest in her behaviour, 
that it charmed every one. She was not at all 
shy, for she was so unconscious of herself, that she 
never cared what people thought about her, and she 
was always anxious to oblige others. Dr. Bradley 
left her there quite contentedly, for he saw that 
she was in no danger of being spoilt. He told her, 
before he left, to be especially attentive to both 
General and Mrs. Russell ; so every morning and 
every evening Effie spent an hour with the poor old 
man, and ran in for a minute or two many times in 
the day besides, making his prison mpre cheerful 
than it had been for many a long day ; for she 
found him always in the same place, with no com- 
panions but Giles and an old dog, almost as infirm 
as his master. Every one else seemed to forget the 
old gentleman's existence. But after a day or two 
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he began to look forward eagerly to Effie's visits^ 
and he called her his Sunshine. 

* What a pretty name ! ' said Effie. ' I like to be 
called Sunshine.* 

'You are just like a gleam of sunshine to me, 
my dear/ said the old man ; * and I wish you 
could stay here always. You and Russell are the 
only ones who ever care to speak to the poor old 
cripple.' 

' I never see him so lively before/ said Giles one 
day to Russell. ' Why, now he counts the hours till 
the young lady will come again. Mostly he is 
nearly asleep all day, except when he plays at 
dominoes.' 

But the part of the day that Effie enjoyed most of 
all, was when she, and Gus, and Russell went out 
together on three ponies for long rides into the 
country, to visit some old ruin or some lovely view. 
Russell could ride just as easily as he could walk, 
and he taught Effie how to sit and to manage her 
pony. Russell was so kind to her in every way, 
and seemed so anxious for her to enjoy herself, that 
she liked him better than ever. 

' I say, Russell/ said Gus one day, * what a 
different fellow you are here to what you are at 
school ! I could hardy believe you could spend all 
the day running after a girl.* 
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*I don't know what you mean about running 
after a girl ! * replied Russell, flushing. ' I consider 
it my duty as a gentleman to try to make your 
sister's visit as pleasant to her as possible/ 

'Well, you need not fire up so. I meant no 
harm ; only you are different, you know.* 

Russell was on the point of giving an angry 
answer, but he saw Effie's eyes resting upon him 
with a look of pained surprise, and he checked him- 
self, and, turning to her, asked her which way she 
would like to ride that day. 

' Any way you like,* she answered. ' You always 
know how to choose, and you are always so 
kind to me. I am afraid I am a great trouble to 
you. Let me ride with some of the ladies, and 
you and Gus go and have a game at cricket. I 
am sure you would enjoy that much more ; do, 
please.' 

* Nonsense,* answered Russell. ' Of course I 
would rather ride with you than anything. Will 
you go and put on your habit, please } Gus can go 
and play cricket if he choose, by all means.' 

* I'm sure I don't care,' answered the good-natured 
Gus. * I would just as soon ride as play cricket. I 
was only laughing at you, old fellow.' 

Russell still looked vexed, and bit his lip ; but 
Effie said to her brother — 
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*I know you wanted to see the match in the 
village to-day, Gus. Do go, there's a dear. Russell 
and I can ride alone for once.' 

' Don't you really mind ? ' answered Gus hesitat- 
ingly. The fact was, he did very much wish to see 
the cricket match. 

' No, dear, not a bit. I am sure Russell will take 
good care of me.' 

So Gus ran off whistling, and Russell's face 
brightened considerably as he went to order the 
ponies while Effie dressed. 

Effie was thoughtful when they started on their 
ride. She wanted to say something to Russell, and 
did not know quite how to do it ; so she answered 
his remarks absently. Presently be said — 

' I don't think you are well, Effie. Perhaps you 
would like to turn back ? ' 

Effie laughed. 

* Oh yes ; I am quite^well, thank you.* 

* But I am sure something is the matter," 

* I was only thinking,' replied Effie. 

' What were you thinking about ? Anything dis- 
agreeable } You looked so grave.' 

'Well, I was thinking that I am afraid 1 have 
been a great trouble to you since I came here ; and 
I wish you would leave me to go with the ladies, 
and enjoy yourself with Gus. You must not think 
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I am not grateful. I know how kind you are ; but 
I should be so dreadfully sorry to come between 
you and Gus. You were his friend, you know, 
before you were mine ; and besides, of course boys 
like to do lots of things girls can't/ 

Russell did not answer for a minute or two ; then 
he looked very reproachfully at Effie, and said — 

*Effie, I do wish you would not talk like that. 
Instead of coming between Gus and me, I am sure I 
have cared for him much more since I have known 
you. I have really. Why won't you believe what I 
say, that I would rather go about with you than any- 
thing ? You know I have boys always — that is no 
treat ; but I never had a girl before^-a sister, I 
mean. Jt is no kindness at all. It is only selfish- 
ness, and ju3t doing what I like best. But perhaps,' 
he went on in a changed tone, * you would rather go 
with mamma, and be a fine lady. Perhaps, instead 
of making you enjoy yourself, I have done the 
opposite ? ' 

It was Effie's turn to be reproachful now, 

' Oh, Russell ! ' 3he exclaimed, — * the idea ! Why, 
I hate being with — at least, I mean, I would much 
rather be with you. I don't want to be grown up 
at all.' 

* Don't you really ? I'm so glad ! Now let's 
have a gallop,' cried Russell. 
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When they came to a hill, and had to go slowly 
again, EfRe said — 

' But what made you look so angry at poor Gus ? ' 
Russell looked rather ashamed as he answered — 
' Well, EfEe, the fact is, I can't bear to be chaffed. 
It's very foolish, I know ; but it always makes me 
angry if I think fellows are laughing at me.* 

* How funny ! * said Effie. ' Gus meant no harm, 
I am sure; he likes to tease, but he is never ill- 
natured about it* 

* I know that ; but I don't like it* 

Effie felt puzzled. She began to think Russell 
was not quite so perfect as she had imagined him to 
be ; and a few days after her eyes were opened still 
more. She was coming across the hall, all ready 
for her morning ride, when she heard a very loud, 
angry voice at the door. To her amazement, she 
found it was Russell, shouting at a poor stable-boy 
who stood by, looking quite frightened. 

* You dare to answer me, sir ! * cried Russell. 
' Such impudence I never heard of. You shall be 
dismissed, I tell you. You shall not stay in the 
place a day longer. It is a perfect disgrace to bring 
a lady's horse groomed in such a way. I shall be 
ashamed to take her out* 

* Please, sir, I * — began the boy. 

* Hold your tongue, I tell you. I will listen to 
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no excuses. It is a disgfrace, I tell you ; and you 
may go.* 

Just then, Russell turned and saw Effie stand- 
ing on the door-step, her eyes wide open with 
astonishment. Russell came forward with his 
usual manner, and spoke to her quite quietly, 

'I am quite ashamed to take you out on such 
a badly-groomed pony,' he said ; * but as it is such 
a fine morning, I hope you will excuse it It would 
be a pity to lose our ride.' 

' I don't see anything the matter with the pony,' 
answered Effie, patting his nose. * Perhaps Jim 
had something else to do this morning,* she added, 
turning kindly to the boy. 

' Yes, please, Miss. The coachman, he sent me 
to fetch some com, Miss, and I had no time to 
attend to the ponies properly. I am very sorry, 
Miss, please. Miss ; and please. Miss, would you 
ask Mr. Russell not to send me away this once — 
poor mother, she would be in such a way!' 

'Mr. Russell won't send you away, I'm sure,* 
answered Effie, * if you promise to be more careful 
another time. Is your mother old ?' 

* Oh yes. Miss. She's very old and ill, and she 
has no one to depend on but me. Miss.* 

'Where does she live ?* asked Effie. 

'In the little stone hut beyond the nut wood. 
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there, please, Miss,' answered the boy, pointing in 
the direction. 

Russell stood by during this conversation, look- 
ing annoyed.' 

* Had we not better start ?' he said. 

' Yes, I am quite ready now,' answered Effie. So 
he helped her to mount. But Russell still looked 
black. 

* You seem to be mightily interested in that boy/ 
he said presently. 

* Yes, poor boy. Would you mind going that 
way, and we might call in and see his mother.^' 
answered Effie. 

'Certainly, if you wish it. Anything that you 
wish,* answered Russell coldly. And then he rode 
on in silence. 

'Why are you so cross, Russell ?' asked Effie. 

* I am not cross,' he answered. 

* Then you are angry.' 

* Yes, I am angry with that insolent boy. To 
bring your pony in such a disgraceful state, and 
then to dare to make excuses to me! 

Effie quite laughed. 

* It was very impudent to make excuses to yoUy 
my lord, certainly ; but, I forgot, you don't like to 
be teased.' 

Then there was another silence, and Russell still 
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looked very black. At last Effie said, * I am quite 
sorry I came here. I only seem to make mischief. 
First, you are angry with Gus, and then with that 
poor boy, and it is all about me ; and now, you are 
angry with me too. And I am going away in a few 
days.' 

* Well, it is enough to make a fellow angry, when 
he is so anxious to please you, and you actually 
take the part of a miserable stable-boy against him.' 

' I was not taking his part against you. I only 
wanted to hear what he had to say, for the ponies 
have always looked so beautiful before.' 
' * Servants should do their duty, and never make 
excuses,' answered Russell. 

* But, Russell ! ' said Effie in amazement, ' ser- 
vants are the same as we are, only they have to do 
hard work and We don't, and they have not been 
taught so much. So, papa says, we ought always 
to be more patient with poor people because of 
that' 

* They have to do their work, and they are well 
paid for it ; and that's all we need trouble about.' 

* Oh, Russell, how can you talk so ! ' said Effie, 
* and you are so kind generally. Why, we know 
all about every one at the Folly; and you don't 
know how nice poor people are. I am very fond 
of a great many of them.' 
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Russell stared at Effie as though she had been 
talking some unknown language. 

* You don't mean to say you like dirty people ! * 

* Yes, to be sure I do ; but they are not all dirty. 
Some of them are very clean. There is the cottage. 
You will go in and see Jim's mother, won't you, 
Russell ? ' 

* What a funny girl you are, Effie ! ' answered 
Russell. ' I don't mind going in with you ; but 
you must talk, you know. I should not know what 
to say.* 

' All right,' answered Effie. ' Of course you did 
not really mean that you would send him away ? ' 

* Oh no ! I was only in a passion.' 

'Only in a psission,' repeated Effie slowly. *I 
wish you would try never to get in a passion again, 
Russell. It quite spoils you. I should hardly have 
known you.' 

* Did it make you hate me, Effie ? ' 

* Hate you ! * answered Effie. * Oh no ; but it 
made me feel very sorry. I had never seen you like 
that before, and it seemed to hurt me somehow.' 

By this time they had reached the stone hut. So 
they got off their ponies, and Russell tied them to 
a tree, while Effie tapped at the hut door. A faint 
voice called out ' Come in,' so Effie lifted the latch 
and entered. It was a tiny room with a brick floor. 
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and a bed in the corner, and very little furniture 
besides. An old woman sat in an arm-chair beside 
a rickety table, on which was a cup of tea and a 
slice of bread. The old woman looked very much 
astonished at the sight of her visitors. 

*Who be you? I thought it were neighbour 
Jones, or maybe the Parson/ 

'No, it is Mr. Russell,' answered Effie. 'Your 
boy Jim told us you were ill, so we thought we 
would come and see if we could do anything for 
you.* 

' Bless my heart alive,* answered the old woman, 
' it bain't the young squire, to be sure ! And I not 
so much as a chair to offer him ; for my rheumatiz 
is so bad I can't get up ; and I see him christened 
when he was a blessed babe, to be sure, that I did ; 
and I often, often longed to see his bonny face 
again, to ask him to put a bit o' thatch to the hole 
in my roof, for the wind and the rain they comes 
in terrible in winter, that they does. And how be 
the old gentleman ? We missed him dreadful. He 
were always so hearty and kind-spoken when he 
were about ; but the stroke took him very sudden, 
that it did ; and I feels for him with all nay heart, I 
do.' 

Effie asked the poor woman a few questions, and 
if there was anything she wanted. 
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* No, thankee kindly, my young lady. Only the 
hole mended to keep out the cold. My boy Jim 
be a true blessing to me. A good boy as ever 
lived. Why, he gets me up in the morning afore 
he goes to his work, because I get so tired lying 
a-bed ; and he tidies up the place, and gives me 
my breakfast and all. I tell him God will bless 
him, and so He will, for sure. And now the young 
squire's come to see me, and that's all I wanted ; 
for I did think I should die before ever he came.' 

* Would you like me to read to you ?' asked Effie, 
as she took an' old Bible from the shelf. 

* Yes, please, and bless your kind heart ! The 
Parson he reads to me times ; but I often long 
for a word of comfort My Jim is but a poor 
scholar.' 

So Effie sat down on the comer of the bed, and 
read a psalm to the poor old woman ; and Russell 
stood by and listened, and he thought he had never 
seen Effie look so sweet before. 

The old woman wiped her eyes when the read- 
ing was over, and said,. ' Ah ! they be sweet words. 
God bless you. Miss, and young squire too.' 

Then they said good-bye, and Russell put half 
a crown into the old woman's hand, and promised 
that her cottage should be done up at once. 

*And Mr. Russell will come and see you again 
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when it is done/ said Effie. 'Won't you, Mr. 
Russell ? ' 

* Yes, I will,' answered he. 

And so he did, many and many a time. And 
from that day he began to take an interest in the 
poor people round ; and he began to try to control 
his temper, which he had never looked upon as a 
duty before ; for when he was a child, his father 
had always laughed at him when he was in a pas- 
sion, and said he was a fine spirited fellow, a true 
Russell. So that the boy had grown up to think 
it was a very manly thing to be passionate, and the 
sign of a gentleman. 

That was a delightful fortnight for Effie. It 
seemed a great deal more, for the days were all 
so full. Mrs. Russell tried to keep her a little 
longer ; but Effie was very firm in her wish to go 
home, for she felt that she had been away from 
Clem quite long enough. When she was gone, 
both the old General and his son felt for a time as 
though the sun had left off shining. 

And while Effie and Gus had been enjoying 

themselves so much at the Manor, what had been 

happening at the Folly } There was a great deal 

to tell on both sides. The morning after their 

return, Leslie and Maggie rowed Effie and Gus to 

their desert island, as they called it, and showed 

o 
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them the hut they had built, and all the other 
wonders ; and they all four set to work to make a 
grotto of loose stones, in which they were going to 
plant ferns. 

' How sweet it is here in the summer ! ' said 
Maggie. * We can bring Clem here, and he can sit 
and listen to the birds. There are lots of nests in 
the trees.' 

* I hope you have stayed with poor Clem some- 
times ? ' said Effie. 

* Oh yes. Every afternoon we have all sat 
together, and Jewey has read the most delightful 
book to us — •'* Alice in Wonderland." Even Leslie 
likes it. Don't you, Les } ' 

* I should just think so,' answered Leslie. * It will 
make you laugh, Effie.' 

Clement was delighted to have his own Effie back 
again. His face looked very bright when he heard 
her dear voice, and felt her loving arms round him 
once more. It had seemed a long fortnight to the 
blind boy. 

* But every one has been so kind to me,' he said. 
* The Vicar and Mr. Vanster have been to see me 
ever so many times ; and Leslie and Maggie have 
done everything they can to make up for you, Effie. 
And Miss Jewel is so good — almost as good as you 
are.* 
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* I wish I were half as good as she is, Clem,' 
answered Effie. 

* I don't think any one is so goqd as you, Effie, 
except perhaps the Vicar,* said Clem, squeezing his 
sister's hand, 

' I wish you would not say such silly things,' 
replied Effie. * But how have you been getting on 
with your music, darling ? I quite long to hear you 
play again.' 

' I have learnt two new pieces,' answered Clem. 
'And what do you think? Mr. Vanster says that 
he will soon begin to teach me the organ ! Won't 
that be delightful ? ' 

* Yes, indeed. I am so glad. Let me hear your 
new pieces.' 

* Not just now, Effie ; I am a little tired, and I 
want to hear all about your visit first.' 

* Well, then, you lie down on the sofa, and I will 
tell you.' 

So she sat down on a low chair beside him, and 
told him everything she could think of about the 
Manor House, and Russell, and the poor old 
General. 

*And I am going to write to him as well as to 
Russell,' she said. * So shan't I have lots of letters 
to write, Clem } ' 

* Yes,' answered Clem in rather a drowsy voice. 
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So Effie left off talking, and very soon her little 
brother was asleep. Then she bent over him and 
examined his face, and she saw that even in the 
short time she had been away, a change had come 
over him — a change that made her heart beat fast 
with joy, for it was caused by returning health. A 
little colour had begun to come into the waxen 
cheeks ; not the one bright red spot that used to 
burn there sometimes, but a rosy tinge ; and the 
little hands, that not long ago had been almost 
transparent, they were so thin, had grown quite 
brown, and there was actually some flesh upon them. 
His golden hair was as bright as ever ; but as it lay 
scattered about the pillow, it did not give the face 
that strange unearthly beauty it once had — like the 
glory round the heads of saints in old pictures. 
And another change was gradually coming over 
Clement. One could hardly have known him for 
the same peevish, fretful boy he had been a year 
and a half ago. As he grew stronger, every little 
annoyance did not try him and make him cross as 
it used to ; and now, too, he was beginning to feel 
that many people did love him very much, and to 
love them in return. 

Clement did not sleep very long. When he woke, 
he said he would like a little walk before tea ; and 
he and Effie went up and down the shady Lovers* 
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Walk, and he told her many things that she was 
very glad to hear : how lately he had indeed been a 
soldier, for he had been fighting very hard against 
his enemies, and, by God's help, he did hope he had 
gained the victory — over some of them at least. 

* You know the Vicar is always telling us we are 
soldiers, and we must fight ; and somehow, thinking 
of that and of Jesus as our Captain,' said Clem, 
bowing his head, * seems to make it easier. And it 
does not seem quite so bad when we do give way a 
little sometimes, because he says the very bravest 
soldiers may be wounded ; so we must not wonder 
that we do not overcome all our faults at once ; and 
oh, Effie ! I have so many ! ' 

Effie was very glad to hear her brother talk so, 
and they both came in to tea looking very bright. 
After tea, Clem played his two new pieces, and then 
they sang their hymn, and he went to bed. And 
when the house was all quiet, Miss Jewel and Effie 
had a nice long talk together. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

CLEMENT BEGINS A NEW STUDY. 

SHE weeks went by quietly enough till the 
holidays came. Clement went fegularly 
to his old place iil the choir, and to all 
the practices, and his music lessons ; so, with his 
lessons at home, his time Was well filled up. He 
was a very intelligent boy, so he always stayed in 
the room when EfEe read her history ; and it only 
made her leara it all the better, having to explain 
things he did not understand to her little brother. 
And this was the only way poor Clem could learn 
now — by being read to and taught Maggie under- 
took to teach him all her poetry and tables, and 
both the children found their lessons much more 
interesting by thus learning them together, and they 
got on much faster than they had ever done 
before. 

But there was one great difficulty. Poor Clement 
did long to be able to read a little for himself ; and 
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who could teach him ? No one in the house knew 
how. Miss Jewel and Effie often talked over it 
together ; and at last Effie proposed that she should 
go and stay with her papa, and go every day to a 
blind school, and there be taught to teach her 
brother. She wrote to her papa, and told him 
her plan, and he said he would make inquiries, 
and talk it over the next time he came to the 
Folly. 

But Effie was not called upon to do this. One 
day Clement went as usual to take his music lesson. 
Mr. Vanster was out, the servant said ; but she was 
to fetch him as soon as Mr. Clement came. He 
soon returned. 

* I have been to read a little to poor old Miles. 
He is bedridden now, and it is very lonely for him 
all by himself.' 

* Been to read to him ! ' exclaimed Clem. 

* Yes, my boy. That is one of the few things I 
can do. I can go and read God's word to many of 
my poor neighbours who are not able to do so for 
themselves.* 

'Will you show me your Bible.?' said Clem 
eagerly. 

' Yes, to be sure, my boy. I always keep it on 
this little table, where I can lay my hand on it at 
any moment.' 
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' I remember I used to s^e it there/ said Clem ; 
* and I used to think how funny it looked. I wish I 
could read/ he added with a sigh. 

' What, have you never learned to read yet ? ' 
asked Mr. Vanster. 

* No ; not our reading/ replied Clement. * Effie 
wants to teach me, but then she does not know how 
herself yet She has asked papa to let her go to 
London to learn ; but I cannot bear to think of her 
doing that' 

*I am quite sure she would not mind doing it, 
Clement Euphemia is a jewel, and I hope you 
appreciate her ; but there will be no necessity — ^^I 
will teach you. I am only sorry I never thought of 
it before.' 

* You, Mr. Vanster ! ' 

* Yes, I — Mr. Vanster ! Have you any objection 
to become my pupil for reading as well as music } I 
look upon you as more my child than ever now, 
Clement' 

' But I don't like to give you all that trouble.' 
*My dear boy, it will be no trouble at all. I 
often have hours when I feel lonely, and it will be 
an interest for me. And besides, I think I could 
teach you better even than dear Euphemia, for it 
would be very difficult for her to learn. So it is all 
settled. You will only have to come to me a little 
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oftener, and stay a little -longer; Now for the music 
first, and then a little reading.' 

Clement hardly knew how to thank the kind old 
man ; but he tried to show what he felt by being 
particularly attentive at his music lesson, which, for 
once in his life, he wished to hurry over ; for he was 
so anxious to begin reading. Mr. Vanster had two 
blind Testaments, one of which he lent to Clement ; 
so the lesson got on very well, and both pupil and 
teacher were quite sorry to hear the pony carriage 
rattle up to the door. 

' Maggie has come to fetch me,' said Clement. 

* How do you know it is Maggie ? * asked Mr. 
Vanster. 

' Oh, by the driving ! I could hear her cracking 
the whip ever so far off. And she does make Pearl 
go at such a rate, and pulls him up so sharp, it quite 
frightens me sometimes.' 

'Well, we must shut up our books now, for I 
know she is an impatient little Miss. Good-bye, 
Clement. You will come again to-morrow,' said Mr. 
Vanster. 

So every day Clement had his lesson in reading 
as well as music from the kind old man. It seemed 
as though his touch must have grown quicker since 
his blindness, as well as his hearing ; for very soon 
he could read as fast as when he could see. And 
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so, as time went on, the blind boy became happy 
and contented. The trouble which at first had 
appeared so intolerable, and which he had imagined 
he never could endure, almost ceased to be a trouble. 
He learnt to think of all the beautiful sights in the 
world without pain, and found he could still look 
forward to a long life with pleasure, though it was 
to be spent in darkness. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AGAIN. 




\V' Christmas, the children all seemed so 
well, that Dr. Bradley decided to have 
them back to Harley Street to spend 
the holidays, as he could not well leave town him- 
self for more than a day or two, — and very merry 
holidays they were. It was quite delightful to the 
Doctor to have children scampering up and down 
the long staircases once more, and making the 
house, that had been so still and lonely, ring again 
with their laughter. The boys, of course, were home 
from school, and their schoolfellows were always 
running in and out ; and Russell came for a week ; 
and every one was very happy and merry ; Clement 
not by any means the least so, for he enjoyed all 
the fun as much as any of them. When they were 
going to do anything he could not join in, he went 
with his papa on his rounds ; for it was always a 

treat to him to have a quiet talk with his father ; 
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and then they often managed to get to Westminster 
Abbey or some other church in time for evening 
prayers, which Clement enjoyed almost more than 
anything. 

Too soon the holidays were over. The children 
all begged to be allowed to stay in town a little 
longer, but Dr. Bradley shook his head. He saw 
that already Clement was beginning to lose his 
colour, and to pant as he went up-stairs ; so he 
thought the sooner he was back in the pure country 
air the better. So Gus and Leslie went back to 
school, and Nurse was to take the rest to the Folly, 
where Miss Jewel was to meet them the next day. 
She had been home to spend her holidays with her 
mother. 

Dr. Bradley quite intended to go with his chil- 
dren, and see them all safely into the train ; but 
just at the last moment, he was called away to see 
a patient who was very ill. So he had to say good- 
bye before they left the house, and very sorrowful 
he looked as he did so. 

*Poor papa,' said little Rosie, stroking his face, 

* will you be very dull all alone } * 

* I must be very busy, my Rosie,* he answered, 

* and try to forget that I am all alone.' 

Effie's heart quite smote her when he said this, 
for his voice sounded so sad. She began to picture 
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to herself how very lonely he would be, and she 
immediately formed a plan in her own head. As 
soon as her papa had driven off, she ran up to the 
nursery, where Price was packing up, and she said — 

'You need not pack any more of my things, 
Nurse. I am not going.' 

' Not going. Miss Effie ! ' exclaimed Nurse, 

' No, Nurse, I cannot leave papa all alone ; you 
don't know how dull he seemed when he said good- 
bye.' 

* Well, poor man, it is very melancholy for him, 
no doubt. Jane and I were saying how bad it 
was for him ; but I'm sure he will never consent 
to your staying in town. Why, Miss, you've grown 
as strong-looking again since you've lived in the 
country ; and whatever would Master Clement do 
without you ? ' 

' He is so much better, that I don't mind leaving 
him for a little while.' 

Nurse tried to argue her out of it, but it was 
no use ; Effie was determined to have her own 
way. 

'Well, Miss, I hope your papa won't be angry 
with me, that's all.' 

' Never fear, I will take all the blame. Nurse ; and 
it really is no use talking. I must stay with papa.' 

'Well, if you must, you must, I suppose,' said 
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Nurse despondingly ; * and I must leave Jane to 
attend to you, Miss.* 

* Very well, you can leave Jane, if it will relieve 
your mind ; but I really can dress myself by this 
time/ 

But Nurse would not yield this point, so Effie 
and Jane went with the rest to the station, where 
Effie's resolution almost gave way; for when he 
found she was going to stay behind, poor Clement 
was in a great way. Effie kissed him fondly, and 
told him she could not bear leaving him ; but — and 
then she whispered something into his ear which 
made him dry his eyes and say good-bye quite 
cheerfully. She waited till the train was out of 
sight, and then she and Jane got into a cab and 
drove back to Harley Street. 

Effie gave orders that the servants were not to 
tell Dr. Bradley that she had stayed behind. She 
wanted to give him a surprise. 

Dinner was laid for one. And when her papa 
came in at seven o'clock, Effie hid herself behind the 
window-curtains, and there remained very patiently 
till the meal was over, and Dr. Bradley sat down 
to his solitary glass of wine. She watched him 
between the curtains, and saw how tired and care- 
worn he looked. With a sigh, he gave the fire a 
poke, and then sat staring into it, forgetting all 
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about his wine. Effie softly glided from her hid- 
ing-place and stood behind her papa's chair ; then 
suddenly she threw her arms round him, and gave 
him a kiss. 

'What's this, Effie?' he exclaimed. 'Why, my 
child, how came you here ; are you ill ? ' 

' No, no, papa, as well as possible ; so I thought 
I would stay and keep you company. You are 
not angry with me, are you ? I can go to-morrow, 
you know; but I could not bear to leave you all 
alone, it would be so dreadfully dull for you.' 

Dr. Bradley's face lighted up with pleasure as he 
listened to his little daughter. 

'Angry! no, Effie. So you are going to stay 
with poor papa. Shall I tell you a secret, Effie } 
I was just wishing I had kept you behind, for I did 
feel very lonely, my darling.' 

'I am so glad, papa,* answered Effie. 'You won't 
be dull now, will you } ' 

'No, no fear of that; but I am afraid you will, 
Effie. You will have long days alone, for you 
know how busy I am ; so many people are ill in 
this cold weather. And what about your lessons } ' 

' Oh, I have thought about all that. I can go to 
the classes at Queen's College, if you will let me ; 
you know it is close by ; and then I can prepare 
my lessons before dinner, and so be able to spend 
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all the evening with you. And I mean to work very- 
hard, so the days will not seem a bit long.* 

'A capital idea! Really, Effie, you are quite a 
witch.' 

So the next day Dr. Bradley took Effie to 
Queen's College, where the term had just begun, 
and entered her as a pupil. Several of her young 
friends went there too, so she soon felt at home ; 
she worked hard all day, and was always ready to 
sit down to dinner with her papa with a bright, 
cheerful face. And very happy evenings they had 
together ; talking over the fire, or reading, or Effie 
played on the piano while Dr. Bradley went to 
sleep over his paper. 

So the weeks flew by into months, and the trees 
in Regent's Park were beginning to put on their 
fresh green leaves, and make one long for a little 
breath of country air and a sight of the coming 
spring, when Dr. Bradley came down one morning, 
rather later than usual, with a letter in his hand. 
• ' Which do you like best — town or country } ' 
asked he, as he kissed Effie. 

Effie hesitated. She knew quite well which she 
really liked best, but she did not like to say, for fear 
her papa should think she was tired of being alone 
with him. 

' That depends ' — she answered. 
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'Well, if we could all be together, would you 
rather live in London or the country ? ' 

' The country.' 

'Would you like to go down to the Folly for a 
week with me ? ' 

' Oh yes, that I should ! ' answered Effie, her eyes 
sparkling at the very thought. 

' You are a good girl,' said Dr. Bradley gravely* 
*You have stayed all this time so contentedly in 
this gloomy street, just to prevent me from being 
dull — bless you ! ' 

* I have been very happy here, I am sure, papa,* 
answered Effie, as she took her father's hand. 

* You have made me very happy, my child ; and 
have been an immense comfort to me.' 

Effie's eyes filled with thankful tears. She had 
her reward for the sacrifice she had made ; for, of 
course, it had been a sacrifice. 

* Well, you may pack up your trunks ; we will go 
to-morrow.* 

* Go to-morrow ! Oh, how delightful ! ' said Effie ; 
and she was going to run straight away to tell Jane 
to begin to pack up. 

' Stop a minute ! ' cried her papa. ' There is 
plenty of time for the packing, and I want to talk 
to you. You are growing such a wise little woman, 
that I think I must take you into my confidence. 
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You have often tried to persuade me to leave off 
working .so hard, and to go and live with you all at 
the Folly. Well, Effie, I haye been thinking a good 
deal about it lately ; for, to tell you the truth, my 
dear, I think if I went on like this much longer, I 
should soon have to give up work altogether. But 
now, I think I see my way to rest and work too — 
that is, enough work for me to feel that I am doing 
something in the world. I have just had a letter 
from Dr. Hale at Chilcot, and he says he would be 
very glad to change places with me — that is, he 
would take my practice, and I his, which is much 
less ; and as he is a young man, and I am getting 
old, perhaps it would not be a bad plan. If I agreed 
to it, I should buy the Folly, and give up this house; 
and then we could all live together, and need not be 
separated any more. What do you say to it, Effie ? * 

What could Effie say, but that she thought it the 
most delightful plan in the world. 

* I must go down to the Folly and see Dr. Hale 
before anything can be settled ; so if you can be 
ready, we will be off to-morrow. I will spend the 
Sunday there, and return here on Monday. I do 
not think I shall bring you back, so you had better 
take your books and all your things.' 

' But, papa, I did not want ever to leave you alone 
again,' said Effie. 
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* If it IS all satisfactory, I think I shall leave town 
altogether at the end of a month ; and all that time 
I shall be so very busy that I should hardly see you 
if you were here. Thank you all the same for your 
kind wishes, my little maid.' 

So Effie ran off with a glad heart to collect all 
her things, and direct the packing. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FOLLY GETS A NEW OWNER. 

[SHE very next day, Effie and her father 
were whirled down to Chilcot in the 
express train. The whole family had 
come to the station, and that was indeed a joyful 
meeting. Every one had so much to tell, that they 
could hardly get the words out fast enough ; and 
then, when they got to the Folly, there were all the 
animals to visit, and the little gardens, which were 
just beginning to look very pretty, and which 
Maggie was most anxious to show before it grew 
dark. 

'And we have kept yours so nice, Effie,' said 
Maggie. ' Clem waters it himself. He says he 
likes to hear the drops falling, and he can tell quite 
well whether the water is going on the plants or 
only on the ground. And in Clement's garden we 
have planted nothing but flowers that smell sweet, 
so that he will be able really to enjoy them. And 
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Clement has g^ot a magpie that talks ; ' and so 
Maggie went chattering on, and Clement seemed to 
be the principal person in everything she talked 
about. Effie was very glad to hear this, for it 
showed what real friends the two had become. 

* And I have really begun to learn the organ ! ' 
cried Clement. 

' That is grand ! ' said Effie. ' How proud we 
shall all be when you can play at church ! ' 

* Yes. Do you know Mr. Vanster says Clement 
is so clever, he will soon play better than he does 
himself,' said Maggie. 'And when he is a little 
older, and his fingers are strong, he will be able to 
play at the services at church quite well.' 

' Does he really } * said Effie. 

' Yes, really,* answered Clem blushing ; ' and the 
Vicar says perhaps some day I shall be the organist 
like Mr. Vanster is now. But I hope that will be a 
very, very long time off,' he added ; * for it will be 
when Mr. Vanster cannot play any more himself.' 

' How are Mr. Vanster and the Vicar ? ' asked 
Effie. ' I am longing to see them both.' 

* Quite well,' answered Maggie. ' And they both 
want to see you ; so we promised to take you to 
call to-morrow.' 

'I should like to go very much,' replied Effie. 
* And now, / have some news to tell you — some 
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very good news. Most likely papa is going to leave 
London altogether, and live with us here always/ 

The children clapped their hands with delight, 
and ran to tell their father how glad they were. 

In the morning, Effie went up to the old church 
with Mr. Vanster and Clement, and heard her 
brother play on the organ. As they were leaving 
the church, they saw the good Vicar. Effie ran up 
to him and had a few kind words, and then she told 
him the good news about Dr. Bradley, 

' I am indeed glad,' replied the Vicar. * Tell your 
father I shall try to call on him this evening to 
welcome him.* 

Every one was so pleased to see Effie back again, 
that it really seemed to her like returning home. 
Dr. Bradley arranged everything quite comfortably 
with Dr. Hale ; so in a short time the good Doctor 
took up his abode in Chilcot as owner of the 
Folly. 

The change seemed to be good for every one ; for 
Dr. Bradley soon looked ' years younger,' as Nurse 
Price said, now that he was not so overworked, and 
always had his children about him. He was able 
to help a good deal in their education himself, so 
in a short time Miss Jewel only had charge of the 
girls, and Clement was handed over altogether to 
his father and Mr. Vanster to be taught, for his 
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blindness made it very difficult for him to learn with 
the others. 

Clement certainly did both his teachers much 
credit, for he was a quick, intelligent boy ; but 
music continued to be his favourite study and 
delight He gave more and more time to it, and 
made wonderful progress. Nearly every day he and 
Effie went up to the old church, and there the 
blind boy practised on his dear organ, while Effie 
sat and listened to his playing, or went into the 
churchyard with her book or her work. Very often 
the Vicar would come in as he was passing, and 
have a little talk with Effie, whom he was teaching 
gradually to do plenty of kind useful work in the 
parish ; and then he would go quietly into the 
church and listen to the blind boy's music ; for 
that, he said, often refreshed him more than any- 
thing else when he felt weary or sad. 

It was a simple, happy life that Effie and Clement 
led as they grew up together. I say 'grew up,' for, 
from the beginning of Clem's blindness, he gradually 
left his childishness behind him, though he never 
lost his sweet simplicity. Very soon Effie began to 
look upon him as her chief friend, instead of her 
favourite little brother who always needed to be 
tenderly protected. The two became almost in- 
separable companions ; and as the years went on, 
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their love grew stronger and stronger ; and though 
Effie was the favourite among all her brothers and 
sisters, no one ever thought of being jealous of 
Clement If he wanted Effie, that was quite 
sufficient reason why any one else should do 
without her. Poor Clem, as they called him, always 
came first 

And gradually, too, Clement himself took quite a 
new place in the family. His feelings, as well as 
his ears and his touch, seemed to have been 
quickened, for he was always the first to discover 
when anything was the matter with any one. And 
he had a sweet, gentle way of getting the others to 
tell him all about their little troubles ; and then he 
and Effie had serious consultations together as to 
the best way of helping them ; for every one knew 
that Effie and Clem never had any secrets from each 
other, and that telling one was the same as telling 
both. So that, besides being chief musician, Cle- 
ment became adviser-general to the family at the 
Folly ; and Maggie and Leslie, and all the others, 
felt the good effects of living in such an atmosphere 
of love and kindness. But we must not linger too 
long on this quiet, happy time, for this little tale is 
nearly ended. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



POOR CLEM NO LONGER. 




;IVE years had slipped by since Dr. Bradley 

bought the Folly. It was a beautiful 

summer evening. Effie and Clement 

had been up to the old church to evening prayers, 

which the Vicar was able to have regularly now ; 

and Clement always played the organ. 

For some time now Clement had taken Mr. 

Vanster*s place, for the good old man was lying on 

his deathbed. He did not suffer much, but just 

lay there, patiently waiting to be taken home^ as he 

always said, where at last his eyes would open on 

the Sun of Righteousness, and the darkness would 

be for ever past. Clement spent most of his time 

with his old friend, for he loved him dearly, and felt 

how much he owed him. And the blind man 

seemed to want nothing more in this world than to 

feel ' his boy's ' hand in his, while Clem read to him 

from the Bible ; or to have the doors set wide open, 
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that he might hear him playing down-stairs ; for he 
looked upon Clement almost as his own son. 

The few worshippers had left the church, but 
Clement stayed behind to have a little practice, 
while his father and sister waited for him in the 
churchyard, and watched the glowing light of the 
sunset fade away in the western sky. They did 
not speak for some time, for they were listening to 
Clement's music. He was playing that lovely thing 
of Mendelssohn's, ' Oh for the wings of a dove ! ' 
When the last notes had softly died away, Effie 
said — 

' I often feel very sorry to think that poor Clem 
can never see the beautiful sunsets, and the flowers, 
and all the other lovely things in the world. But 
really I begin to think he does not want our pity 
any more, and that we ought to leave off calling 
him " poor Clem," for I am sure we don't know any 
one^happier than he is. Other people always seem 
to be wanting some amusement or excitement, but 
Clement is perfectly contented if he has us and his 
organ.' 

' Yes, that he is,' replied Dr. Bradley. ' There is 
certainly no reason to grieve about him now, dear 
boy. I hope none of my children will ever cause 
me more anxiety than he does, and I shall be a 
fortunate man indeed. He is getting so strong and 
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well too, and has quite lost that fretful irritability 
that used to be such a trouble to us all years ago, 
and to himself more than any one else, poor little 
fellow, no doubt/ 

' Yes. I wonder how it is ? ' said Effie musingly. 

' He is not a bit like the same person as the poor 

little boy we brought to the Folly, is he ? But I 

always felt sure that Clem was really good ; only 

when he turned blind, I did feel wretched, for I 

thought it would spoil him altogether, and that he 

would grow up a miserable man. But it has turned 

out just the opposite of what one would have 

expected, has not it ? And being blind seems to 

have made him happy instead of miserable. I 

know he is really happy, for he often tells me so. 

He does talk so beautifully sometimes, papa, I do 

think he is half an angel already ; but now he is so 

much stronger, that does not frighten me as it used 

to.' 

*No, Effie, dear, I do not think we need be 
frightened about Clement's health now. He will 
never be very strong, but that does not matter so 
much in his case, as he is never likely to have any 
hard work to do,' said Dr. Bradley. ' But I will tell 
you, Effie, how I think it is that this happy change 
has come over him. He learnt long ago to receive 
his blindness as coming from God's own hand. He 
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knows that God is a loving Father, so, instead of 
rebelling against] His will, as he was at first inclined 
to do, he has not only submitted to it, but tried to 
make his own will and God's will one^ and so 
become a " worker together with God." So what at 
first seemed like a curse, has turned into a bless- 
ing/ 

' Yes ; that must be it,* replied Effie though tfuUy. 
* How diflferent the world would be if every one 
would do the same ! * 

' Indeed it would,* answered her father. ' But it 
is getting late. Let us go into the church and sing 
one more hymn with Clement, and then it will be 
time for us to go.* 

They did so ; and a thankful, happy father Dr. 
Bradley felt he ought to be, as his voice mingled 
with his children's in that glad song of praise. At 
the last verse a fourth voice was added to the trio, 
and turning round, they saw the Vicar. After the 
hymn, they all knelt down for a few moments, and 
then left the holy place. The Vicar and the Doctor 
walked away together, for they were both going to 
visit the same sick person. They had become 
wonderful friends, and were always glad of a little 
chat together. Effie and Clem were quite content 
to walk behind, for they, too, always had plenty to 
say to each other. Now they talked about Russell 
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and Gus, who were coming to the Folly the next 
<lay to spend part of the long vacation ; for they 
were both * Oxford men ' now. Leslie, too, was 
expected home from school. 

* I am so glad Russell is coming ! * said Clement ; 
* for I want to ask his advice about something.' 

' What is it, Clem ? ' asked Effie. ' I am sure he 
will help you if he can.' 

'You think a great deal of Russell, Effie,* said 
Clement * I am quite jealous.' 

' You silly boy,' laughed Effie, ' I am sure I don't 
think more of him than he deserves.' 

'No, I don't think you do. He is wonderfully 
good, is not he } ' 

* Yes. What a different place the Manor is now 
he is master of it. All the people about do love 
him so; and no wonder, for I am sure he loves 
them, and he is always thinking of plans to make 
them more happy and comfortable.' 

*Yes. And it seems to me somehow as though 
Mrs. Russell was rather different since the poor old 
General died,* said Clement 

* I have thought so too,' answered Effie ; ' but she 
was always very kind. Poor old General ! what a 
comfort it must have been to him to have Russell 
with him all the time he was ill. He was not able 
to pass his examination so soon ; but I am sure he 
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is very thankful now that he did stay at home. 
But what is it you want to consult him about, 
Clem ? ' 

'Well,' answered Clem, *it is about going to 
Oxford to take a degree. Perhaps you will all think 
me silly, but since people seem to like the music I 
have published, I am growing very ambitious, and 
I think it would be so nice if I could be a doctor of 
music some day. I know I must begin by being a 
bachelor. I have thought about it a good deal 
lately ; and I should like to ask Russell if he thinks 
it could be managed. He would not laugh at me, 
would he ? * 

* Laugh at you ! I should think not. Why, he 
has often told me he thinks you one of the cleverest 
composers of the day ! * 

* I know you all think a great deal too much of 
me. But I never should have been a composer at 
all if you had not taken so niuch trouble to learn to 
write down my music for me, Effie ; so you deserve 
more than half the praise,* Clement said, pressing 
his sister's arm. 

*You know how much I enjoy doing it, Clem,' 
answered Effie ; ' and how proud it makes me feel 
when I hear people praising you. Of course they 
will give you a degree ; I should think they would 
make you doctor at once. But we will ask Russell 
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all about it as soon as ever he comes. I have no 
doubt he will be able to manage it all/ 

* No doubt/ replied Clement, with a little amused 
smile ; and then they went on to talk of their plans 
for amusing ' the boys/ 

The Bradleys and the Russells had become very 
intimate, and the young people had spent their 
holidays together for many years. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 



CONCLUSION. 




HE next day had come, and nearly gone. 

' The boys ' — Russell, Gus, and Leslie — 

had all arrived at the Folly, so it had 

been a very bustling day. 

And now we must really take our last look at the 

old place, and say good-bye to all its inhabitants. 

It had become a much prettier place than it was 

five years ago, for Dr. Bradley and his children had 

done a great deal to improve it. The whole family 

had turned out to enjoy the fresh air, for the day 

had been very hot. First, there sat Dr. Bradley 

himself, in a garden-chair on the lawn, reading, — ^his 

hair much whiter than when we first knew him ; but 

in other respects he looked little older, for some of 

the anxious lines were smoothed out of his face, and 

he still kept his old, kind expression. As he read, 

a little girl, with a roguish, merry face, ran up to 

him, and clambered on to his knee. 
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•Look, papa; I have brought a lovely rose for 
your button-hole out of my very own garden,* she 
said, as she pinned one into her father's coat. 

'Thank you, darling. My Rosie's roses are 
always sweet,' answered he ; and the little girl ran 
back to her garden to gather a flower for Miss Jewel. 

Just then Gus and Leslie made their appearance, 
followed by half a dozen dogs. Both had grown 
into fine young men by this time, 

Leslie still regarded his elder brother with envy 
and admiration. 

* Well, boys, where are you off to ? ' asked Dr. 
Bradley, looking up from his book. 

' We are going to take the dogs down to the river 
and give them a swim,' answered Gus. 

On hearing this, Maggie suddenly appeared on 
the scene. Just the same Maggie as ever, only 
taller and a little graver. 

' Going to give the dogs a swim ! ' she cried ; ' do 
let me go with you ;' and she immediately put on 
her hat, which she had been swinging in her hand. 

* All right, Mag,' said Leslie ; for Leslie and 
Maggie were as good friends as ever. 

In a few more minutes they set off, a very merry, 

noisy party. And as Dr. Bradley watched them 

down the avenue, a little satisfied smile stole over 

his face, at the thought of what good children they 

Q 
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were, upon the whole — for they were still children 
to him. Then he quietly. resumed his reading ; but 
as the light gradually faded, and darkness crept on, 
he began to fidget, and often looked at his watch. 

Presently he saw Miss Jewel and Rosie walking 
up and down the avenue. Miss Jewel was telling 
the little girl a story. 

' Do you know which way Effie and Clem went .^ * 
asked Dr. Bradley ; 'they are very late. I begin to 
feel anxious,* 

' They were going to see Mr. Vanster,' answered 
Miss Jewel. ' Clement wanted to stay and read to 
him while Mr. Russell and Effie went on for a 
drive.' 

* Oh, if Russell is with them they are all right ! * 
replied the Doctor in a relieved tone ; * but I cannot 
bear Effie to be out late with Clement By the by, 
Miss Jewel,* he went on, ' do you think it is good for 
the boy to be so much in a sick-room ; I hardly 
like it ; and yet it would seem cruel to the poor old 
man to stop Clement's visits 1 * 

* I do not think he will be able to pay them much 
longer, sir,' replied Miss Jewel. ' When I called this 
morning, the servant said Mr. Vanster seemed to be 
sinking fast ; and he does so look forward to Cle- 
ment's visits.* 

' Yes, papa, that he does,' put in Rosie. ' And 
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Clement has promised to go and see all Mr. 
Vanster's old people when he is gone. He always 
talks about going home, you know ; he never says 
he is going to die, and he seems quite glad about it. 
Oh dear ! how strange it will seem to have no Mr. 
Vanster here, and Clement always playing on the 
organ at church. Didn't he play beautifully though, 
last Sunday, papa } * 

*Yes, my darling, indeed he did; but I fear we 
shall never h^ar our kind old friend's music atny 
more, and that made me feel sad, even though it 
was our own Clement who took his place.* 

Just then they heard the sound of wheels, and a 
pony carriage came in at the gate. 

In the front seat were a sweet-looking girl and 
a fine young man. They were Effie and Russell, 
both quite grown up by this time. Behind them 
sat Clement. 

As soon as they saw Dr. Bradley, Russell drew 
the pony up, and they all got out. 

Effie ran up to her papa, and gave him a kiss. 
She looked very bright, and yet her eyes filled 
with tears as she did so. Her papa took her hand 
fondly, and then turned to Clement — 

'Tell us about our dear old friend,' he said ; 'how 
did you leave him, Clement ? ' 

* So quiet and happy,' replied Clement, who had 
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now grown into a tall, slim youth, still delicate 
looking, but with a very beautiful face, and large 
eyes that burnt with a strange unearthly light ' I 
read to him for a long time, and then he asked 
me to play. So I went down-stairs and played 
some of his favourite music. When I left he was 
sleeping so quietljr, his breathing sounded like a 
little child's. I do not think he can last much 
longer. The Vicar was just going in when I came . 
away, and he says he should not be surprised if Mr. 
Vanster did not live to the morning. He is going 
to stay there all night, for he promised (if possible) 
to be with him at the last' 

' You will miss your dear old friend very much, 
Clement,' said Dr. Bradley kindly. 

* Indeed I shall,' replied Clement in a quivering 
voice. * I shall feel quite lost without him. But he 
seems so glad to go, that it is selfish to wish to keep 
him.* 

Just then old Joe had come up to take away 
the pony. He touched his cap and asked Miss 
Effie if she would please to accept a rose. It was a 
beauty, and she thanked him very much, and pinned 
it into her dress. 

Russell watched her doing so, and then followed 
Dr. Bradley, who was walking away. 

' Could you spare me half an hour, Doctor ? ' he 
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said, rather nervously; * there is a little matter I 
should like to speak to you about.* 

' Certainly/ replied the Doctor, as he linked his 
arm in the young man's. *I should enjoy a 
stroll.' 

EfSe watched them as they walked away, then 
she turned to Clement, and said — 

' Come with me into the Lovers* Walk, Clement ; 
I have something to tell you.* 

' Something to tell me, Effie ! * answered her 
brother. ' Oh Effie ! I can guess what it is ; it is 
the same thing that Russell is telling papa.* 

Clement could not see how Effie blushed as she 
answered * Yes,* he could only feel her hand tremble 
in his. 

' He said he must be the one to speak to papa ; 
but I would tell you myself, Clem,' Effie went on, 
'though it seems almost unfeeling to think about 
anything but dear old Mr. Vanster to-night. But 
though I feel very sad about him, I cannot help 
feeling very happy too, Clement ; and you know I 
never can keep anything from you, so I was obliged 
to tell you at once, dear.* 

' But what is it Effie ? You have not told me 
yet, you know,* said Clement. 

* You said you could guess,* whispered Effie. 

' And so I can, darling. Mr. Vanster and I were 
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talking about it to-night. He suspected it long ago, 
so I was a little bit prepared, you see/ 

' What did he say about it ? * asked EfEe. 

*0h, he was quite pleased ; and he said he should 
like to live to know that it was all settled, for he felt 
so sure you would be happy together/ 

* Dear old man. Fancy thinking of us now ! ' ex- 
claimed Effie. 

* He seems to think about every one/ said Cle- 
ment. ' But now you really must tell me all about 
your secret' 

And so they disappeared in the thick shade 
of the trees ; and there I suppose Effie told ; for 
they did not come out again for nearly an hour, 
when the moon was high in the heavens, and the 
nightingale singing. Effie was clinging to her 
brother's arm, and by the moonlight one could see 
that she had been crying; but she looked very happy 
for all that. 

* So I am to lose both my friends at once,' Cle- 
ment was saying, rather sadly. * Oh Effie ! I don't 
know how I shall get on without you.' 

* Don't talk about that yet, Clem ; it frightens me 
to think of leaving you and papa ; but it won't be 
for ever so long yet, you know ; it is quite a long, 
long way off now ; and besides, the Manor is not 
so very far away.' 
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* It was very selfish of me to say it, Effie. I am 
very glad, indeed I am, darling ; but I think I shall 
have to come and live with you after a little/ 

* Yes, that will be the best plan of all,* cried Effie, 
quite brightly again. * There he is with papa.* 

On the lawn they all met. Russell looked beam- 
ing, but Dr. Bradley was grave, and Effie hung her 
head and very timidly took hold of her father's 
hand. He drew her a little bit away from the 
others, and looked at her very fondly as he said, 
'So my Effie wants to run away, does she, and 
leave her old father ? ' 

' Indeed I don't, papa,' said Effie, the tears in her 
eyes quite ready to fall again. * You know I don't, 
only — only ' — 

' Only,' said her father, * some one wants to run 
away with you then, it is much the same thing ; and 
Clem and I will have to learn to live without you.' 
Then he kissed her forehead, and whispered * God 
bless you my child,' and walked up and down the 
lawn once or twice, stroking her hand. 

After a few turns, they met Russell and Clement 
again, who were talking very earnestly together. 

* Well Clement,' said Dr. Bradley, ' what were you 
and Effie discussing in the Lovers' Walk so long } * 

' Oh, Effie has been telling me a secret,' answered 
Clement. 
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*And Russell has been telling me a secret/ re- 
peated Dr. Bradley. '*What a very singular coin- 
cidence. 

Then he led Clement indoors. EfEe and Russell 
lingered in the moonlight for a few minutes longer, 
and then^ hand in hand, they followed Dr. Bradley 
and Clement into the house, — ^and I think we can 
guess what their secret was. 



THE END. 
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dedicated by permission to the Princess of Wales. Thirty- 
nine Illustrations by Zwbcker. New Edition. Small 4to, gilt 
edges, price 6«. 

SeasifLe Home (The); Ain> the Smuggler's Gave. By Emhia 
Marrtat Norris. Author of " Snowed Up," &c. Illustrations 
by B. N. DowNARD. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«..6rf. ; coloured 
gilt edges, 39. Gd, 

Among the Brigands; and other Tales of Adventure. By C. E. 
BowEN, Author of " Grandmamma's Relics," &c. Illustrated 
by T. H. Collins. Small Fcap. 8vo. Price Is. 6d 

Clement's Trial and Victory; or. Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace," "Adven- 
tures of Kwei," &c. Small Post 8vo, i^ioe Bs. tki. ; gilt edges, 4«. 

Pemale Ohristian Names, and their Teachings. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mary E. Brompibld. Beautifully Printed on 
Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price Is, &d, gilt edges. 

Johnny Miller ; or, Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss, 
Author of the " Crossing Sweeper." Frontispiece. Price U. 

THE FIRST TREATY WITH ASHANTEE. 

IfisBion trani Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
soRiFEivB Account ov that Kingdom. By tlw late T, Ed- 
ward BowDiOH, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8vo. Price 6s. 

"A most trustworthy and graphic accojmt of the mannra, l^guage, 
customs, and government of the Kingdom of Ashantee, and of the Gold 
C!oa8t generally." — Standard. 

" To any one who wishes to obtain an accurate knowledge of the power of 
the Ashantees, and their historical relations with our settlements at Cape 
Coast Castle, and that of the Dutch at Uhnina, it is invaluable. — 
Guardian. 



NEW AND FOFUIiAB WORKS 



Joan of Aic and ths Tdom of Chajilib8 the Sbvbmth. By Mn. 
Bbat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8to, price 7<. 6d 

*' Mrs. Biay has thorottffhly stadied her subject and tells the tale of the 
heroic Maid of Orleans with neat ability and spirit."— fi^apAtc. 

" A fine, pore, and beautinil piece of historic biography." — Art Jownal. 

" No other book that we know gives this interesting period of lYench 
history in so readable a tona..^Ouardian, 

** Beaders will rise from its perusal, not only with increased infonna- 
tion, but with sjrmpathies awakened and derated." — Times. 

The Good St Lonis and His TimoB. By Mrs. Bbat. With 
Portrait. Post 8to, price 7«. Sd, 

" Uxs. Bray has ftimished a valuable and interesting record of Louis' 
reign. *' — Spectator. 

" We have here the history of one of the most saintly^ and yet most 
secularly interesting, of mediBBval kings admirablyjsupplied in these pages." 
^The Timet. 

Home life in the Highlands. By Liuas Graeme. With Bine- 
trations by 0. D. Mubrat. Post 8yo, price 5s. 

« A charming book ; the real highland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the ^ect of being taken from the life."— 
AthetuBum. 

" Not only children, but grown-up people may read it with interest."— 
i^cUman, 

Isabel's Bifficnlties; or, Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. 

Gabet, Author of « The Old Uncle's Home." With Illnstra- 

tions by ABSOLOif. Small 8to, price Ss, Qd., gilt edges, 4s. 

" Most of the characters are well drawn and sustained. The writer has 
considerable power of description." — Q^een. 

Children of the Olden Time. By Mrs. HENsr Mackajucbsb, 
Anther of " A Trap to Gatch a Sunbeam.** With Preface by 
J. R. Planohb. 27 Blnstrations. Imperial 16mo, price 2f . 6dL 

" Fresh and fiill of useful knowledge— these records of our ancestors when 
they were boys and girls will afiford much pleasure." — Art Journal, 

Feathers and Fairies; or, Stories from the Realms of Fanot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell, Author of '< Echoes of an Old 
Bell,*" "Millicent and Her Gousins," etc. With Illustrations. 
Super Hoyal 16mo, price 3s. 6(f. ; coloured, g^t edges, 4s. 6dL 

''The oldest and best writers for children might be proud to daim 
some of these stories."— Ari Journal. 

"Some of the legends about birds are charmingly told." — Monthljf 
Packet. 

Ohildren of the Parsonage. By the Author of ^^ Gerty and May," 

etc. With Illustrations by Kate Greemawat. Super Royal 

16mo, price 2s. M. ; coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6dL 

"The most delightful book, intensely natural and true to life."— 
Literary Churchman. 
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Sagaa from the Fur East, or Eaucouk Jkin> Mongolian Tauu^ 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of " Patrauas," etc. Post 8to, price 9s. 

" The mere lover of good stories, and the historical and ethnol^cal 
enquirer will be equally pleased wim the wonderfal narratiTes."— i/ot/y 

A Journey to the Centre of tbe Earth. From the French of 
Jules Ybsnb. With 52 page Illnstrations by Riou. New 
Edition. Post 8yo, price 6«. 

** A perfect treasure-house of adrentures."— .^r< Journal, 
** The startling story is bold, with a captiyating air of reality, and the illus- 
trations by Biou enter thoroughly into the spirit of the text."«--i>a»^ 
Telegraph, 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Chasadbs, Rebuses, 

Double and Tbifle Acbostics, Anagbams, Logogbiphs, 

Metagbams, Yebbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap.Svo, 

price 3«. 6cf.; g^t edges, 4«. 

** A charming book for the long winter nighta. It ineludea all the best 
and exeltuLea all that offends." — Bookseller. 

Swift and Snre, or, The Cabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By Alfbed 
Elwes, Author of "Paul Blake," etc. With Illustrations 
by John Lawson. Post Svo, price 5s. ; gilt edges, 5«. Bd, 

" A clever, well-written book.** — British Quarterly, 

** The story is imbued with a fine healthy, moral tone." — Daily Review, 

Snowed Up ; or. The Hut in the Fobest. By Emilia Mabbtat 
NoBBis. With Illnstrations by D. H. Fbiston. Snper Royal 
16mo, price 2s. ^d. ; coloured, gilt edges, Ss. 6^. 
« Children will read the story with breathless intent."— j^^d Queen, 

Ohristian Elliott; or, Mbs. Danyeb*s Pbizb. By T. H. Cohtn. 

With niastrations. Fcap. 8to, price Is. 6dL 

** Full of quiet and tender feeling." — Daily Sevieto, 
** A uscdul story." — Monthly Packet. 

The ninstrated Paper Model Maker. Containing 12 subjects with 
practical Diagrams, for their construction. By E. Landells, 
Author of " The Boy's and Girl's Toy Maker," etc. New Edition. 
Coloured wrapper, price 2s. 

Spring Time; or. Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sn>NET Cox. Third Edition. Small Post Syo, price 4s. 



8 NSW AND POPULAB WOBES 

AdyentnvM of Kwei, the Chinese GirL Bj the Author of " Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. IlliistnitionB. 
Fcap. 8yo, price 2s, 6d. ; gilVedges, S9. 

Father Time's Story Book for the little Ones. By Kathleen 
E:noz, Author of "Fairy Gifts." With Illustrations by H. W. 
Pbkhebiok. Fcap. 8to, price 2«. jSd ; gilt edges, 8». 
" Ghannizigly and impteflslTely iolL**—Art Journal. 

Benies and Blossoms : % Verse Book for Young People. By T. 

WssTWooD, Author of " The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Lnperial 16mo, price 3<. 6(f. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stobies about them. By Mrs. 
BowEN, Author of ''Jack the Conqueror," ''Robin's Christmas 
fiye," etc With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price Is. Bd. 
"Agreeable and instractive stories." — Art Journal, 

The Young Fxane-TirenzB, and theib Adyentubes in the 
Fbanoo-Pbubsian Wab. By G. A. Hentt, Special Corres- 
pondent of the Standard, With Illustrations by R. T. Landels, 
Artist to the Illustrated London News, Second Edition. Post 
Svo, price 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 

"Abounds with thrilling adyentares and hair breadth escapes, and 
when once began will be eagerly read to its cLo8e,**^Daily Review, 

By the same Author. 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Yottno Settlebs. With Illustrations 

by ZwECKEB. Post Syo, price 58. ; gilt edges, 5s, Sd 

** Just the book boys like, and they will find, as we did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till lUI the young Settler's troubles and adrentuies 
hare come to an end." — Qraphie, 



How to Make Dolls' Fomitore and to Fttbnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 



Ml 



'This capital little book will find delightful occupation for many 

Iday^ " " -'-- 8 F- J 

All 
Packet. 



holidav hours." — Noneonformiet. 
"All ingenious children will be enchanted with the work."— IfofiMiy 
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The Oak Stairoaae, or Thb Stories of Lord Ain> Ladt Desmond : 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mabt and Gathebinb 
Lee, Authors of *^ Rosamond Fane," etc. With Illustrations by 
T. H. Collins. Post 8yo, price 4<. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5<. 

*< Deserves a special oommendatioii. It is a charmingly life-like and 
graceful story of the days just before the Bevolution." — Ouardian. 

By the same Author. 

RoBamond Fane, or The Pbisonebs of St. Jakes. Illustrations 

by R. Dudley. Second Edition, price 8s. 6cL ; gilt edges, 48. 

« The eventful story of Charles the First's children very well told."— 
Atherueum. 

Honsehold Stories from the Land of Hofer, or Popular Myths of 
Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Laryn. With Blus^ 
trations by T. Gbeen. Post 8yo, price 6s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

"We thank the author of 'Fatranas' for another rich treat."— ^rt 
Journal. 

" A collection of channing legends, all of them, interesting, and some oi 
them exquisitely beautiful."— /S^otomon. 

By the same Author. 

Fatranas, or Spanish Stobibs, Leoendabt and Traditional. 

Illustrations by Edward H. Cobbould. Post 8vo, price 5s.; 

gilt edges, OS. 6d. 

**The8e Fatremas contain great beauty as well as much that is new and 
curious." — Literary Chttrchman. 
** Delightfully chivalrous, quaint and truly Spanish."— ifow^A^y Packet, 
** Told in a lovely and graphic manner." — THmes. 



Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful lUus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, price 
6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 

** Trae to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
■Weir."- 2%e Times. 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic andappropriaie."— 1%« Queen. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Price 6s. cloth 
extra; 7s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The delicious storv of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Fecksy, who can have for- 
gotten it 1 It is as fre^ to-day as it was half a century ago."^^r^ Journal. 

" The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— 2%0 Timet. 



10 NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 

BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Skgant Coven^ JRoycd 4to, price 39. 6dl each plain; 78. Sd, 
coloured; 10s. 6d mouHtedon doth and coloured. 

The AttractiTe Picture Book. A New Oift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Blustrations by eminent Artists. 
Super Royal 4to. 

The FaYomite Picture Book. A Gallery of Delights, designed for 
the Amusement and Instruction of the Young. With several 
Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by J. Absoloit, H. K. 
BBOwinc (Phiz), J. Gilbest, T. LAia>8EEB, J. Lbboh, J. S. 
Pbout, H. Wbib, &c. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Votabflia, or Cubiodb akd Amusing Facts about Mamt Thinos. 

Explained and Illustrated by John Tdcbb, F.S.A. Post 8yo, 

price 6s. 

" There is a world of wisdom in this booV— eyery paire telle of Bomething 
that readers and thinkers vill desire to know." — Art Journal, 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Hlustrative 

of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 

** An interesting and well written book of many curious legends and his- 
torioal Ikcts. "^Littfrary Churchman. 

Nooks and GcmerB of English life. Past and Present. With 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8yo, price 6s. ; gilt edges, 

6s, ed. 

" A book which ought to find place in one of the nooks and ' oomers ' of 
every library." — Tht Seliquary, 

Btrange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwbcksr. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, gilt edges, price 6«. 

"Among all the books of the season that will be studied with pr<^t and 
pleasure, tnere is not one more meritorious in aim, or more suooeaasftilin 
execution."— jitA«fU0Mm. 
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1^ Shillings each^ cloth elegant; with Illustrations. 

FaToorite Fables in Prose and Vexae. With 24 beautiful 
Illustrations from Drawings by Habsison Wbis. Printed on 
Toned Paper. Small 4to (bevelled boards, gUt edges, 7«. %d,) 

Bistary of the Bobina. By Mrs. Tbimmeb, Written for the 
instruction of Children on their treatment of animals. 
With 24 beautiful Engravings from Dra^ngs by Habbison 
Wbib. Small 4to (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd,") 

Kingston's (W.H.O.) Three lientenants; or Natal Lifb in thb 
NiNTEENTH CxNTUBT. Illustrations by Fribton. 

• Hurricane Hurry, or Thb Adtbntubbs of a 

Naval Offiosr dubinq thb Ambbioan Wab of Indepbndbkgb. 
mtistrations. 



■ Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 

24 Illustrations by G. Thomas, Pobtch, etc. 

Ibe Maiden Aia> otheb Stobibs. By Hans Ghbistian Andebsbn. 
89 Illustrations by Zwbokbb. (GiU edges.) 

Jonmey to the Gentre of the Earth. From the French of 
JuLBS Ybbnb. Author of '' Five Weeks in a Balloon," etc. 
With 53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Memorable Battles in English History; Whebb Fought, why 
Fought, and theib Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Dayenpobt Adams. Post Svo. 

** Of the eare and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
proof.'* — AthentBum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Times. 



Five Shillings each. Small Post Svo, cloth ehgant; 

hs. 6d., gilt edges, with Illustrations hy Zwecker, Corbouldj 

Lawson, Prioh, and other eminent Artists. 

Adyentnres of Hans Stork, Thb South Afbigan Hunteb and 

PiONEEB. By Colonel Dbatson, Author of " Tales of the 

Outspan," ** The Gentleman Cadet," ete. 

" From first to last, it is ftdl of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South AMca ana their mode of life."— 
Ifoneonj ormist. 



12 MEW AND POPULAB WORKS 



Etfly Start in Idfb (The). By Emilia Mabbtat Korsis. 

* " Mn. NoTiiB has established her own tiune, and her paiemi^ is clearly 
proved by the ' naok in story telling she inherits from her mther.' "— 
Art Journal. 

Gerald and Harry, or Thb Bots in the North. By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 



Heroes of the OnuadeB. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8yo. 

** The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilftilly narraftod fo 
delight and instruction of the young." — Briti»h Quarterly. 

Home life in the Highlands. By Lhjan Graeme. 



Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or, Popular Mtths 
OF Tirol, inclxtding the Rose Garden of Kixo Lartn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits : 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. a G. Kingston. 

"Full of exciting adventures, 'capitally told."— JUterary Churchtnan. 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Hentt, 
Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs,'* etc. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of ** Household Stories." 

Swift and Sore, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Button. 

Tales of the White Oochade. By Barbara Hutton. 

" A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exJle.**— Times. 
** A history as romantic as any noyeiJ^—Saturdaff Beview. 

The Gentleman Cadet : His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Ldbut.-Colonbl Dratbon, R.S., 
F.R.AS. 

ITonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Hentt, 
Special CorroBpondent of the Standard, 



Fcap. BvOj with lUustrationSy price Five Shillings, gilt 

edges. 

Dalton^s (W.) Loet in Ceylon ; the Adventnree in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. 

Elwei^ (A.) Fxank and Andrea, or Forest Lnrs in Sabdinia.. 

Gny Biven, or A Boy's Struggles in the Great World. 

Imke Aflhleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Panl Blake, or A Hot's Perius in Ck)R8iCA and Monte 
Gristo. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) True Bine, or, The Life and Adventures 
OF A British Seaman of the Old School. 

„ Will Weatherhelm, or, The Tarn of an Old Sailor 

ABOUT HIS EaRLT LiFE. 

Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We tnut Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children ue noble lives of her greatest msxiJ^—Athenasum, 



t» 



»f 



>» 



Uission from Gape Ooast Oastle to Ashantee. By the late T. E. 
BowDiCH, Esq. New edition, with map of the route to 
Ooommassie. Price 55. 

little Gipsy (The). By Elds SAnvAGB. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frouoh. Small 
4to, priee 6s. ; extra cloth, giU edges, 6<. 

Mierry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrp. Brodbrip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5s. 



Four Shillings and Siatpence eaehy Small Post Bvo^ 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham; and her Brother Phillip. By Emuja Marrtat 

NORBIS. 

Book of Cats (The> : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By CTharles H. Ross. 
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Oufanir, tlie Little Ezfl«, By Oabouns Pbagbbt. 

OuUea, and their Heroes. By Babbara Hvtion. 

The Fiery OroeB, or thb yow of Montbobb. By Babbaba HcTTOir. 
lUnstTBtioiiB 1)y J. Lawson. 

Modem BzitiBh Pliitazeh (The\ or Litbs ob Mxn inyi ' mmjiBHBD 

IN THB BBOBNT HiSTOBT OF OUB GOUNTBT TOB THKIB TaLBMTS^ 

YlBTUBB, AND Aghdbtembnts. By W. G. Tatlob, LLJ). 

Oek StaircaM (The), or Thb Stobibb of Lobd ani> Ladv DmsmosD. 
By M. & G. Lbb, Authors of ** Rosamond Fane," eto. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By EmuA Mabbtat Nobbbk. 



; 

Three ShUlinge and Sixpence plain ; or eoloured plates and 

gQt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Eoyal 

l&mOy eloih elegant, with Illustraiians by Hairison Weir, 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Annt Jenny's American Pets. By Gatherinb G. Hoflbt. Anihor 
of <'Iiife in the South," etc. Small Post Byo. 

'* Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Time$. 

** Pull of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
Tablet. 

BUnd lian's Holiday, or Shobt Talbs fob thb Nvbbbbt. By 
the Author of " Mia and Gharlie." 

Broderip (Mra.) GroBspatch, the Cricket, and the Oonnterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Giandmother'B Budget of Stobibb and Yebbbr, 

Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themsblybs. 

Tiny Tadpole, and othbb Talbb. 

Ckmsin Triz, and hbb Weloomb Talbb. By Gboboiana Gbaik . 

Oosmorama: thb Mannbbb and Gubtobib of all Nations of tbb 
Wobld debcbibbd. By J. Abpin. 

Distant Homes, or Thb Gbaham Familt in Nbw Zbaland. By 
Mrs. I. £. Atlkbb. 

Early Bays of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gbat. New 

and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and othbb Tales of Faibt Lobb. By 
tiie Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 
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EactB to Oorreet Fancies, or Shobt NABSATiyBs of Rbkabkablb 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Talks of Fact Ain> Fancy. By 
FsTBB Pablet. 

Faixy Land, or Rbgbbation fob the Ribino Generation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thoicas and Jane Hood. Illnstrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

** These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we reoom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land.' **— Blackwood. 

FeatlierB and Fairies, or Stobos from the Realms of Fanot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Fbedbriok's Monthly Instruction fob the 
Manaobment and Formation of a Flower Gabdbn. With 
Hlnstrations by Sowebby. 6s. coloured. 

Onnny'ji WonderM Chair, and res Tales of Fairy Times. By 
Fbancbs Bbowne. 

Baoco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lushdwiton. 

** Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories 
is so greatly aboYc the ayerageof most deyer tale» for the play-room, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration/' — AthemBum, 

Happy Home (The), or The Ghildben at the Red House. By 
Lady Lushington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

HolidayB among the Monntaans, or Scenes and Stobibs of Wales. 
By M. Bbtham Edwabds. 

Mgh*«*oy"^ and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnstrated 
by G. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

** The work of a man who is sore to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does.*'— Pa(< Mall Qatette. 

KnxBery Times, or Stobibs about the Littlb Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Geobgiana M. 
Obadl. 

Peep at the Pizies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Soenea and Stories of the Ehine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Stories of Edward, and his Littlb Fbeends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfrkd 
Obowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Fann. By Oathabins Gowpkb. 
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Three Shillings and Skgpenee plain, in eloih elegant^ or 
with gilt edgeSy price 45., mUi IHustraHane by eminent 

Artists. 

Ahneria's OasUe, or Mt Eablt Lnrs in India and England. By 

.Ladt Lubhinoton. 

** The Authoress has a yeiy graphic pen, and brings before onr eyes, with 
singnlar yiyidness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe/* — 
London Review. 

dement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette," &c. 

laabel'B Difficnltiea, or Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Gabet. 

Kingston's (W.H.O.) Fred Markham in Bnssia, or, The Bot 
Travellebb in the Land of the Ckab. 

„ Hanoo the PeruTian Ohiel 

„ Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

„ Peter the Whaler; ms Eablt Life and Adyxntubes 
IN THE ABonc Regions. 

„ Salt Water, or Nehj D'Abot'b Sea Life and Advbntubes. 

** There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spiritof hopefolness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, wmch makes th^ most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reacQng.'' — Era. 

** Witii the exception of Capt. Manyat, we know of no English author 
who win compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure."— i2/tM^a^«d News. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or The Yabns of an Old Mabiner. 
By Mabt Cowden Clabke. Fcap. 8vo. 

Lee (Mra.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instionts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Ushes. Second Edition. 

" Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— are fbr the 
most part, fkrst-rate. — Athencewn. 

„ Adventores in Australia, or The Wandebingb of Captain 
Spengeb in the Bush and the Wildb. Third Edition. 

„ The African Wanderers, or The Wandebingb of Gablos 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 

My School Days in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeune. With 

Illustrations. Small Post 8yOb 

« We can record our very high appreciation of tids nairatiye. Oirls wiU 
read it witii interest, and heads of girls* schools study it with profit.*' — 
IMerary Chwehman. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipbt Childben. Fcap. 8to. 
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IBIlicent and Her Obnsiiis. Bj the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Author of ^* Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 

" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkliii|^, and full of life, yet noTer 
transgressing hmits of good taste and piobabihly."— 2%e Guardian. 

Ova Old TJnde'B Home; and what thb Bots did thebib. Bj 

Mother Caket. With Illv^trations by Walter Crane. 

" The stoiT will tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each 
other's ■pecauaxiiie8,**~'Athenanim. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Prisonebb of St. Jambs. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Authors of ^< Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase." Second Edition. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Storibb ibom the Livbs or Watt, 
Arkwrioht, and Stephenson. Fourth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Fbeeung Brodebif. 

Wild Soses, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By Frances 
FBEBUNa Bbodebip. 

Yonng GovemesB (The). By the Author of '< Gerty and May." 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Bible Hlnstratioiis, or A Dbsobiption of Mannbbs and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapeb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of thb 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or Thb Blade and the Eab. By Miss Milnbr. 
Frontispiece by Birket Fosteb. 

Dissections for Yonng Children. In a Neat Box. Price Ss, 6<L 
each. 



1. Joseph and Mosbs. 

2. OuB Sayioub. 



3. mothbb hubbabd. 

4. Cock Robin. 



Fonr Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Distinguished by extreme deazness and teems with information of a 
nsefol and popular character." — Quardian, 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle GkK>DwiN's 
Account of it. By Jeffbbts Taylob. Fcap. 8vo. 

« A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes> 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.'*— ^dtM;a^iona< Times. 
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GUmpaes of Nature, and Objegtb of Interest descbibep dcbino 
A Visit to thb Islb of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one IllastrationB. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles SwetB| M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Eifltorioal Acting Gharades, or Amusbbcents for Winter Eteninos. 
By the Author of ** Cat and Dog/' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
** A rare book for Ghxistmas parties, and of practical value."— i^^tuA^otod 
ITewM. 

How to be Happy, or Faiet Gdts. 

Infant Amnaements, or How to make a Nttrsert Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

"We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we know 
at no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chaftul 
IS WORTH THx PAicx OF THK BOOK.** — ChuT Otofi Firuide, 



Lizzie's Secret. A Stort for Ltttlb Children. Written and 
Illustrated by Adelaide A. Maouirb. 

"Told iu a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner.**— ^r< 
Journal. 

LettoiB fh>m Sarawak, addrbssbd to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 

The Mine, or Subterbanban Wondbbs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stobibs of the Disoovbbt and Conquest 
OF Amebioa. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Entobcas, Charades, 
Agbostios, Anagbamb, Vebbal Puzzles, Conundruks, &c. 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stories from the Hibtort of Brdibh 
India. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pustzker. 



Thres Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Ejng (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernbst Grisbt. Small 4to. 

** More than amunng.**— ^Kurcfay Review, 

"Ably supported by Oriset's drawing8.*'~^(A0fM)nMi». 
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Bnzz a Buzz, or Thb Bbes, from the German cf William Buboh. 
By the Author of ** My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natnzal History. With 42 BloBtratioiiB by Habbibon 
WsiB. 

*»• Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds,* 
<< Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s. Sd. coloured. 

litUe Child's Fable Book (The). Arranged progressively in words 
of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Sixteen Page Illustrations 
by Gboboina Bowxrs. Small 4to. 

Old Kune's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bknnett. Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 



Three Shilling a plain; Fovr Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured^ gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhtmbs with Reason. By D'Abot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Chablbs Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Mamma's lAoining Gossips, or Littlb Bits for Little Bntos. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings 

and Sixpence. 

Oar Soldiers, or Aneodotbb of the Gampaionb and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Abmt dubing the Rbion of Heb 
Majestt Queen Viotobia. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an account of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Oar Sailors, or Anecdotes of thb Engagements and Gallant 

Deeds of the Bbitish Navt. With Frontispiece. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

** These volumes abundantly prove that both our offloers and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Ndson or a Wellington." 

Looy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mabt and 
Gathebine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. 

Hctores of Oirl Lif e. By Oathebinb Auqttbta Howell. Fcap.8vo. 
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IVidti of Enterpriae, BxiumTJED nr thb Tbayelb of Bkleoni Df 
Egypt AND Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engrayings 
by BntKXT Fostbb. Price Ss. 



Two Shillings and Sia^pence ptain, or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured and gilt edges, Super Royal l^mo, doth 
elegant, with Illustrations dy Crane, Absolon, Elwes, PhiZj 

Weir, Keyl, and others. 

Adventnzes and Ezperienoes of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Gbandicamka. 

Amy's Wish, and What Came of It: a Fairy Tale. 

Angelo, or The Pinb Fobest among thb Alps. By Gebaldins 

£. Jewsbubt. Second Edition. 

" As pretty a ohild's story as one might look for on a winter's day.'*—* 
Examiner. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoibs or Pcss and the Captain, ninstrated 
by Wbib. Nmth Edition. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The> By E. Beboeb. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thet webe Cubed. By M. 
and E. Eibbt. Third Edition. 

DoU and Her Friends (The), or Memoibs or the Ladt Sbbaphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog.** Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or a Wallet of Wondebs. By Kathebine Knox, 

Author of " Father Time's Story Book," 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Ladt Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Bibdb uvbd at Gbebnlawk. By G. 

M. Fbnn. 

Fnnny Fables for little Folks. Second Edition. 

Gerty and May. Third Editidn. 

" A charminff book for children. Though the story is fbll of fon, the 
moral is never lost sight oV*— Literary Churchman. 

By the same Author. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Our White Violet. Second Edition. 
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Snniiy Days, or A Month at the Gbbat Stows. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Fzost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nighte 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

Julia Maltland, or Pbide gobs bbfobb a Fau.. By M. and E. 
Ejbbt. 

Lee (Ifn. B.) Flaying at Settlers, or Thb Faggot House. 

„ Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Boings of AnimalB. 

Live Toys, or Anecdotes of oub Foub-lboged and other Pets. 

Neptnne: or The AirroBioGRAPHY of a Newfoundland Dog. 

By the same Anthor. 
Odd Stories about Animals; told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Blnstrations by Weir. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Third Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tuppy, or The Autobioorafhy of a Donkbt. Illustrated by 
Harrison Wehu Third Edition. . 

Konis (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The CHnj>REN*s Escape. 

Children's Pic-Nic (The), and what game of it. 

Geof&y's Great Fault 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories for ht LrrrLE Friends. 

Seaside Home, and the Smugglers* Cave; 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separatdy 6d, each, plain ; Is. coloured. 
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Story of Jack and the Oiants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
Richard Dotlb. 

" In Itoyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will 
the hook a place amongbt the treasures of collectors, as well as exd 
imaginations of ohildioi." — lUuatrmted Times, 



the 
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stories of Julian and Hk PlayfeHowB. Written by his Maioca. 

Tales from. Oatland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Fifth Edition. 
**A. combination of quiet hnmoor and sound tense.'* — Ladf^» ITewspaper, 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb LnruB Gibl who knbw what was 
ooiNa TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Eibbt. Second Edition. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Ghildren. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence^ with lUttsirationa^ clofh 
ekffanif or with gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

A Child's Inflnenoe, or Kathleen and heb Gbxat Unglb. By 
XiiSA LocKTEB. Fcap. 8vo. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to inflnenoe her 
seniors." — Wextem Morning News. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Litlie 
Lisette," " Clement's Trial and Victory/' etc. 

Bertrand Da Guesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Esolb ds 
Bonnbchobb. Translated by Mabgabbi S. Jbunb. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them." — Literary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Xnmates, or Tbubt in God. By Fb:4vgbs 
Osbobne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Life of Alezandeb Pbinob 

Menbchikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

" A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of MenschikofF from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."—- 
Daily Review, 

William Allair, or RtiNNiNO awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of ^* The Channings,** etc. 

*< There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writingB from which neither 
old nor young can escape." — BelV% Messenger, 

Davenport's (Mjb.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Wilu 
„ Dor Birthdays, and How to Impboyb thbm. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Bbothbbs and Sibtbbs at Hoiob. 
„ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 
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Two ShiUtngs <md Sixpence each. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <^ A Trap to Gatch 
a Sunbeam." 27 lllustrationB. Imperial 16mo« 

Xhe Boy'B Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 

useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landslls. With 

Two Hundred Cuts. Eighth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

*' A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Noneonformi^. 
"We recommend it to all who have children to be instaructed and 
amused.* ^—Heonomtist. 

The GHrrs Own Toy Kaker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landblls. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A peifect magarane of information.'* — Illustrated Newt of iht World. 

Black and White Fiotnre Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

NnzBory Nooaenae, or Rhticbs wtthout Reason. By D'Abot W. 

Tbom^bov. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges^ is, 6d. 

« The ftumiest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hoixty"'— Daily lUmew, 



COMICAL PICTUEE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Stmwwelpeter." 

Two ShiUinga and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Flatea, fancy boards; or mounted on cloth, One 

Shilling eoctra, 

CareleflB Ohicken (The). By the Babon Krakbmsibes. Illustrated 
by Alfbed Cbowqdill. 

Fimny Leayes for the Younger Branches. By the Baron 
EJUKEMBIDE8. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

NnzBery Fnn, or The Little Folks* Pictubb Book. The Illus- 
trations by C. H. Bennett. 

Fiotnre Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Speotropia, or Surpribino Speoiral Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 

Edition. 

** One of the best toy books we have seen."— >^tA«tkei<m. 
« A dever book. The illusions are founded on true sdentiflo principles.** 
—Chemical News, 
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The Headkmg Oueer and WoM Ending of Preoodoiu Piggy. 

Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. Fourth 
Edition. 
** The UlustratioxLB are inteiuely hmnoroiu.*' — The OHHe. 

UfftMiB Bown : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoGoNNELL, with Yerees by Thomab Hood.' 
*( Ludiorous and amusing.*'— i/ltM^roCMl Twuf. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with TllustrcUiona, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Ohit Chat, or Shobt Tales in Short Words. 

CkmveraatioDs on the Life of Jesns Chzist By a Mother. 

'Easy LesBons, or Leadino-btrinos to Enowuedob. 

Fanny and Her Mamnia, or East Lessons for Childrbn. 

Good in Everything, or The Earlt History ox* Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Beading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Beader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Fourteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's IiOfloonni for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bethax 

Edwards. 

"One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared sinoe the 
early days of Mary Howitt.*'— J\roneonA>rmM^. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Ghatelain. 
Illustrated by John Leboh. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Ghaiitcter, from Nature and 
BECX>LLEcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

" Traer, heartier, more playfUl, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could soaroely be found anyvrhere." — Spectator. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of School life. By Aones Loudon. Hlnstrations by 
Abbolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each, 

ConfearioDS of a Loeft Bog (Tbe). Reported by her MistreM, 
Franobs Powbb Cobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by FRAinL Habs. Snper-royal 16mo. 

How to^Make BoUs* Fundtiixe and to FuniiBh a IMl's House. 

With 70 niofitrations. Imperial l6mo. 

niustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Laitdells. 
BhymeB and Pictnres about Bsbad, Tba, Suoab, Cotton, Goals, 
And Gk>LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Dlostrations. 
Price 2s, plain ; 8«. Sd. coloured, 
*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d, plain ; Is. ooUmred, 

Sunday EveningB with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Qbbat 
Subjects. Fcap. Syo. 

Home AmnsementB : a Choice Colleotioii of Riddles, Charades, 
• Conmidrnms, Parlonr Qames, and Forfeits. 

Key to Knowledge, or Tmiros in Common Use simflt and 
SHOBTLT EXPLAINED. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Smpirising Adyentnres of the Glnnisy Boy Omsoe. By 
Chasles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jaok Bnilt Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressively in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Yonng Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncbt Babtholombw, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 28, imitation 
cloths or Ss, 6d, bound in extra doth, giU edges. 

** These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing orperatio or romantio songs or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales, llie melodies are all ox a suitable compass, so that the voices 
may not be iigured by practice at an early age.*' — Extract from Preface, 

** Ananged with the best possible taste and skUl.**— ifuiioo/ World. 



One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with lllus* 

trations. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes or Felix and his Sister Sebena. 
Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWEN. 

Animal Histories. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Ohristian Elliott, or Mrs. Banter's Prize. 
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Female Ghristuui KameB, and theib TEAOHiNas. By Mrs. 
Bbokfield. Gilt edges^ 

grandmanuna's Belioa, and her Stobibs about thek. By E. E. 
BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," '* Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 

Heroio Wife (The), or The Adtentubes of a Family on the 
Banks op the Amazon. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Holiday Tales. By Flokbngb Wilford. Author of << Nigel 
Bartram's Id^al,'' etc. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

little liaette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of '* Louis 
Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 

Little Boebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Poetry and Nature. Shobt Poems and Tbimmeb's iNTRODucnON. 

Tales for Boys. Habry's Holiday, and Neveb Wrong. • 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicesteb's School, and Right andWbong. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRAET. 
One Shilling each, cloth elegant. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illastra- 

tion by a weU-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL By Chables and Maby Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bobiiis. By Mbs. Tbiioieb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Young Disputant; and **It was only 

in Fun." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. By Mbs. 

Tbimmeb. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jeffebyb Taylob. 
Id; Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One^ at 1». 6rf. each. 
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Jblmny Miller ; or Truth Ain> Persevhrangb. By Francis Weibs. 
Price Is, 

Band Shadows, to be thrown npon the Wall. By Heztrt Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6dl coloured. 
" XTnoommonly dereiv-sonie wonderfiil eflfects axe produoed." — The Press. 

nine livM of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bbnnbtt. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is. 

** Bich in the quaint humour and fanov that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enliyemnent of <ihJldreaa..'*^Examiner. 

Blioda; or, The Exoellengb of Gharttt. Fourth Edition, price Is. 

Short and Simple FrayeiB, for the Use of Young Ghildrek. 
With Hymns. Eighth Edition, price Is, 



DURABLE NUESEEY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One ShtBing each 

1. Alphabet of QiXXDY Two 



Shoes. 

2. OofDERELLA. 

8 GoGKBoRm. 

4. GouRTSHiP OF Jenet Wrbn. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Gat. 

6. History of an Apple Pie. 

7. House THAT Jaok Built. 



8. Little Bhtues for Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pig. 

13. Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. 



The Oowslip. Is. plains Is, 6(1 I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is.Gd. 
coloured, I coloured. 

The Australian Bahes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. hoards. Is, 6d, doth, gilt edges. 



Price Skx^ence each, Plain ; 

1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals, 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Fann and its Scenes. 



One Shilling J coloured. 



Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir, 
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S. The divertiiig histary of Jcdm Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly'! Ball. 

10. Historj of Joaeph. \ 

11. History of Mbaea. I UluBtrated by Johh 

12. lif e of onr Saylonr. | Oilbbbt. 
18. lOzaclea of Ohiiat ) 



WOEKS FOR DfSTEIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; or, How to Makb Hokb Hafpt. Thirtieth 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6d, 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How shb can Hblp thb Siok. Eighteenth 
Thousand. 

A Chapter of Acddents; or, Thb Mothbb*b Assibtast in Gasbs or 

Bubub, Scalds, Cuts, Ac. Ninth Thousand. 
Ffey to-day, Tmst to-morrow ; a Story illustratiye of the Evile of 

the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Kunwry Work; or, Hannah Bakbb*s Fibst Plaob. Fifth 
Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Ghbaf Rbcopbs and Ubbful 
Rembdies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d. 

Home Bifficnlties; or, Whosb Fault is it? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Price 4(f. 

Family Prayers for Oottage Homes, with Passages firom the 
Scriptures. Price 2cL 



TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Eingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4d. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merohantican. 
8. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, Thb Soldibb. 

5. Joseph Badge, Thb Australian Shephbrd. 

6. Life Underi^onnd ; or, Dick the CoLLiBaT Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, Thb Liitlb Fibhbe Girl. 

8. Adventores of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sannyside Fann. 

12. Holmwood; or, The New Zealand Sbttlbr. 

The Work may also be had in Four volumes. Price la. 6d. each, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Sa, 6d. eadu 
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His name was H«ro. By the Author of "The Four Seasont." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Calooti, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is, sewed. 

By the same Author. 
How I Became a GovemeaB. Third Edition. Price 2s, cloth ; 2s. 6d,, 
gilt edges. 

Dicky-Bizda: a True Story. Third Edition. Price 6</. 

My Pretty Puas. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

The Oratefal Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6dL 

The Adyentorea of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seyen Engrayings. Price Sd, 

The Hare that Found hia Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahu Second Edition. Price 6d, 



HISTOET. 

True Storiea ftom Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. l2mo, 6s, cloth. 

True Stories ttom Modem History, from the Death of Charlemagne 
to the present Time. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 5s, cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wacthieb, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3«. 6d[. ; or on 
a Roller, and varnished, Ts. 6(L 

Mrs. Trimmer*s Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. MiLneb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5«. cloth. 

Bhymes of Royalty: the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Viotoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Rjeid. Fouiith Edition, revised. 18mo, 

" One of the most aeiisible little books on tlie sntjeot of Qeography we 
have met mih,'*'-jBd%teatumal Timei, 
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Chraltier'B FamiUar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustratiye of the 
principal Geographical Terms, Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3<. 
doth. 

Bnfler'B OntUne Mapa, and Key, or Gboobafhical and Biogba- 
FHICAL ExESdSSS ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butleb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butleb. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, reyised, is, 

Fiotorial C^graphy. For the use of Children. Presenting at one 
Tiew Illustrations of the yarious Geographical Terms, and thus 
imparting clear and definite ideas of their meaning. On a 
laxge Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. in Tints ; 5«. on Rollers, yamished. 

Talralar Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THB Tbavbls OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
WmTB. Oblong 8yo, price Is. sewed. 



GBAMMAB. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philolooioal HAin>-BooK of thb 
English Lanquaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Ciyil Seryice Examinations. By John Gbobob 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8yo. 

** A real and yery luefal aooession to the list of ETigliwh manuals.*'— 
JSducatioruU Times, 

"We are not acquainted with any single yolnme that in such a small 
oompass oontains so much nsefol inf onnation." — Seholtutie Begiater, 

" Just the book we should like to see in Training Colleges, and placed in 
&e hands of Pupil Teachers."— J\ra<tona< Schoolmaster. 

Onunmar made Intelligible to Children. New and Reyised 
Edition. By Gsobob Dabnell. Price Is. cloth. 

Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons 
to each. By Thomas Daknell. Third Edition. Price 1«. 
cloth. 

*' Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration ; 
and the boy that will not learn to parse on Mr. Dameul's plan, is not likely 
to do so on any other." — Morning Post. 

The Child's Grammar. Mrs. Lovechud. Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 
9d, cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on thb Cubbent Iicpbofribtibs 
of Exfresbion in WBiTiNa AND Sfbakinq. By Pabst 
GwYNNB. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or 
Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

All who wish to mind their p*a and g'< should consult this little yolume.** 

Oentleman's Magazine. 



Hairy HawMna's H'^ook; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H*8. Frontispiece by H. Weib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6dL 

" No fomilv or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
heUs, should be without this merry manual." — Art Journal, 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBEBT. New Edition, price Qd.\ Illuminated Coyer 
and Title, la. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic made Intelligihle to Children. By Gbobob Dabnell. 
Price l8, 6<i. cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Examiner's AssfsTAMT. 
Specially adapted, by a novel arrangemement of the subject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Gatzeb, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol Sixth Edition, with a complete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is, 6d, 

*«* Answers to the aboye, la. Qd. doth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 28. 6cL cloth. 
\* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 28. 6d. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of t3ie Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed la.; or on cloth boards, la. 6d. 

** No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

**The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — Educational Reporter. 

*«* The educational Code of 1871 prescribes that in all Schools the 
Children in Standards V. & YI. should know the principles of the Metric 
System. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination. 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. R. Mobell, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2a., cloth. 



ELEMENTARY FEENOfl WORKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 
By a French Ladt. Eighth Edition. 16 Plates. 2a. doth. 

Lee Jeones Narratenrs, ou PErrrs Contes Mobatjx. With a Key 
to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 
2s. doth. 
*' Written in pure and easy French."— Ifomln^ Post. 
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The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 
80 QloBtrationB. Second Thonsand. Royal 16mOy price Is. 
sewed; 1«. 6dl cloth. 

Bowhotham*B New and Easy Method of Tieaming the French 
GenderB. New Edition, 6d. 

Bellengex'B French Word and Phraee Book; containing a select 
Vocabulary and Dialogpies, for the use of Beginners. New 
Edition. Price Is, 



ELEMENTABY GEBMAN. 

Der SchwatBer, or Thb Prattles. An Amusing Introduction to 
tiie German Language^ Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2$. cloth. 



A Short and Oertain Bead to Beading. By GsoBas Dasnbll. 

Price 6cL cloth. 
The Modem British Plutaxoh, or Lives op Men dibtinouished 

IN the bboent History of our GouinsT for their Talents, 

Virtues, and Aohdsveicents. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 12mo. 

Second Thousand. 4«. 6cL ; or 6s. gilt edges. 

little by Little: a Series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of 
Reading Music. By the Author of "Conversations on Har* 
mony.** Second Edition. Oblong 8vo, price Ss. Bd. cloth. 

** One of the best produotlons of the kind which have yet appeaxed."— 
Charles SUggallt Mum. 2>., Cantab. 

Erery-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge RBSPEcnNa the prin- 
cipal Animal^ Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
OOMMON USB. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6<f. cloth. 

** A little encydopflsdia of naeftil knowledge, deserving a plaoe in every 
Juvenile VLtoaaj.**—'Bvangel%eal Magazine. 



GEORGE DARNELL'S COPT BOOKS. 

These Copy Books are the production of an experienced School- 
master ; they insure the progress of the learner, and greatly lighten 
the labours of the teacher. The copies gradually advance from a 
simple stroke to a superior small-hand. Their great variety secures 
attention, and prevents the pupils from copying their own writing 
as in books with single head lines. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6dl each. 

Foolsoap, Twenty-four Numbers, Zd, each. 

Universal, Sixteen Numbers, 2d. each. 

"For teaching writing I wonld recommend the use of Darnell's Oopy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have be«n 
used."— jRepor^ of Mr. Move {National Soeietif't Organiter i^f Schools) 
to the Woreeeter Diocesan Board ofBdueathn, 



Alabastkr & Passmors 81, Littlx Britaik, Lomdon, E.C. 
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